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THE MINISTER’S WATERMELONS. 


BEING FouR PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF AN 
ACADEMY Boy.—Cnap. } 


By Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

It was a proud day-in my life when I first 
counted myself as an academy boy in Highland 
Academy. 

Highland was about as still and dreamy a lit- 
tle village as one could see among the White 
Mountains; but it was a grand, lively metropo- 
lis, compared to Blueberry, where my tender 
years were spent, and where I acquired sufficient 
primary knowledge to enable me to graduate 
into Highland Academy. 

I remember now my emotions, as, scated on 
the top of the stage, with a very ancient and di- 
lapidated hair trunk as the repository of my 
worldly goods, we came dashing in to Highland 
ina glorious cloud of dust, which the setting 
radiance of the afternoon sun illuminated with 
splendor. “Here we go,” thought I, as two dogs 
barked, and some roosting hens flew down and 
cackled, and a cat ran away from before us, and 
aflock of geese opened their beaks, and flapped 
their wings, and hissed, and the driver cracked | 
his whip, and the clerks of the one country store, 
where the post-office was kept, came and stood 
out in the porch, while a half-dozen boys sat on 
afence and waved their hats. “This is something 
like life,”’ thought I, and my breast heaved, as I 
thought of the confined stillness of Blueberry, 
which was nine miles from any stage station. 

The academy I surveyed with awe. It was 
quite as big as our meeting-house, and had a 
bell on it, which our meeting-house did not | 
have. My heart fluttered and thumped when I 
was set down at Dea. Jones’. I was now, as my | 
father and mother had reminded me, in a long ! 
tak the evening before, going to begin life for | 
myself. 

lordered down my hair trunk and paid my 
fare with a high sense of responsibility. Dea. 
Jones stood on the doorstep,—a little, thin, wiry 
man, with a Jong, sharp nose, attired in a fiut- 
tering red calico dressing-gown. He was, at the 
moment, contemplatively chewing a long bit of 
straw, for which he appeared to have a relish. 

When I gave him a letter from my father, and 
stood waiting, trunk in hand, he opened it with 


great crackling, wiped his spectacles a great | 
many times, and read it over as if. he found dif- | 


ficulty in making it out, and then, contemplat- 
ing me through his spectacles, he drawled out,— 

“Wal, I calculate we can take you. 
have to go into No. 2. 
the way. 


Miss Jones ’ll show you 
Miss Jones,” he continueg, turning 
round, with a flutter of the red double gown, 
“there aint but one boy in No. 2, is there?” 

An anxious, hot-looking woman came ont of 
some inner apartment, and, taking a hasty 
glance at me, said, “This way, if you please,” 
and [ followed, with my hair trunk on my 
shoulder, up an echoing pair of bare, painted 
Stairs, into a large front room, the windows of 
which, on one side, opened upon two large ma- 
ple trees, and on the other upon a glorious blue 
vista of mountains. 


| 
There was one boy already there, and two 


more expected. Jimmy Seaforth, the present 
occupant, was a little, white-haired, blue-eyed, 
Sentle-spoken fellow, who seemed to look up to 
me with a sort of apprehension asIcamein. This 


rather flattered my self-importance, and forth- | 


With a friendship was struck up between us, and 
we agreed to be bedfellows, whoever else might 
come to occupy the other bed. 


occasion of my entering Highland Academy. 


lexamined him concerning his studies, gave | younger than myself, but full a year older, in cakes. 
him the benefit of my opinion in a most liberal | womanly gvavity. 
manner, and promised to stand by him in case 


You'll | 
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of any emergency. Jimmy was naturally of a 
timid, apprehensive disposition, and took to 
twining around me as naturally as a youthful 
bean takes to a friendly bean-pole. 

The next day, we were examined and classed. 
I was to begin Virgil with three otheg boys and 
two girls. Myra Jones was one, and Lucy Sew- 
el the other. Myra was large-boned, dark com- 
plexioned, with a big, heavy waist; but Lucy 
Sewel was slender and goiden-haired, with great 
blue eyes, and cheeks like a sweet pea. She 
was the minister’s oldest daughter, and the very 
first sight of her filled me with the strangest 
mixture of pleasure and discomfort I had ever 
experienced. [ thought, with horror, that, in 
my haste in dressing, that morning, I had put on 
'a shirt-collar with a streak of smut upon it. 
“Who cares?” I thought, as I stood before the 
looking-glass. But then 1 did not know that I 


| “Indeed! Then we may well wish you a hap- 
py New Year, and the beginning of—of” 

| Here Mrs. Easy stammered, as if she was at a 
loss for words. 

“T understand,” the man said, brushing a 
tear with the back of his rough hand. “I will 
do the best I can.” 

The man went out softly, and a little silence 
fell upon the group. Then Mr. Easy said, half 
jestingly,— 

“Well, now, I don’t see what that poor little 
baby was sent to Simple’s for! Why, the fellow 
/ has not half enough for himself and wife, as it 


” 











is. 

“A blessing always goes with a baby, my 
dear,” answered Mrs. Easy; ‘and perhaps that 
child will be the making of Simple.” 

“How ?” 

“Well, it ought to begin with you and us, my 
dear. I don’t wish to say any thing unkind, 
but how you can sell liquor toa man to whom 
God has given a pure little child, is beyond my 
| conception. How can you take his money when 
| you know his wife is suffering for food, and 
j when you know the liquor you sell him makes 
| hima brute? He is fond of his wife, and you 
j see how proud he is of the baby, and how the 
| tears dropped when he thought of his own 
dictionary for her, and walk beside her home, | weakness. Ah, my dear, cannot you jielp him 
the most delighted of individuals. to reform for the baby’s sake?” 

I went to my room, feeling grand and heroic; | Mr. Easy moved uneasily in his chair. He 
rushed to the looking-glass, examined the state | was a liquor dealer, and he did not like moral 
of my whiskers carefully, and remarked to Jim- | lectures. 
my that the way the hair did grow on my cheek | After breakfast Mrs. Easy went down to pet 
and chin was astonishing! It was really neces- | the little stranger, and a prettier nestling never 
sary to shave every day; ‘and Jimmy admired | was seen. The happy father was perfectly so- 
me accordingly. I studied my Virgil like a | ber, and so proud of his son! 
hero, overwhelmed Jimmy with good advice “Now you have something to live for in earn- 
and sage counsels till a late hour that night, | est, Mr. Simple. God is very kind to give you 
and went to sleep, feeling that | this little angel to be yours until He recalls it to 
Himself; but remember that example is what 

I wrote home to my mother that week a letter | 8 most needed, and that the dear little fellow 
filled with the most profound moral reflections, | will be about what you make him.” 
which the dear woman carried in her pocket,| Ag#in the tears crept out from under the 
and read over at least 2 dozen times a dav. On| ™an’s lashes, and stole down his cheeks. 
Sunday, I recorded punctually for her edification, | “I mean to live a different life, ma’am,” he 





“Life is real, life is earnest.” 





was to sit side-by-side with Lucy in the Virgil 
class. 

We all had to read and construe in turn, and 
this miserable bit of smut on my collar became 
so active in my imagination that I could hardly 
get my moods and tenses right, and I made one 
or two mistakes, which further covered me with 
confusion, 

I knew the first book in Virgil almost by heart, 
and was burning to distinguish myself, but I 

; was so harassed by this little fiend that 1 was 
actually puzzled to, translate one of the most 
familiar phrases. There was a movement and a 
flutter next me, as of dove’s wings, and Lucy 
Sewel considerately knocked down a book, and, 
as she stooped to pick it up, she whispered the 
right phrase in my ear. 

It set me straight. I recovered myself, grew 
more composed, and went through with credit. 
I looked up to thank my good angel, but Lucy 


was blushing redder than I, with her eves fixed | at the door. 


| in most innocent ignorance on her Virgil. 


| Lucy was its poetry. 


| 
| my best style, my thanks for her kindness. 
| 
| “Mr. Somers!” and by those pretty lips. 


Hcr portion of the lesson was construed charm- | with him there, and that he may come in if he 
ingly; so was Myra’s; and Myra turned out to , is in haste; if not, wait in the kitchen,” said Mr. 
he a first-rate comrade, and a real jolly girl—a | Easy, who had caught a glimpse of the man as | 

tine bit of the good, hearty prose of life; but} he passed the window. “It’s that Simple, that | 


When school was out,I tried to express, in! want of you?” 


“Kindness, Mr. Somers!’ she said; “not at all.” 
At! 
Ifelt very grand, as I took out my Latin books, , home, in Blueberry, I was only plain Bill Som- Simple! We wish you happy New Year.” 
and arranged them strikingly on the shelf, in-| ers. I felt taller and grander at once; but some- | 
structing Jimmy, all the while, and giving him | how I felt myself blushing like a girl, but Miss hat awkwardly in his hand, and trying to sup- 
the benefit, gratis, of the wisdom and sage coun-! Lucy was as quiet and cool as the white linen 
sel with which my father, and mother, and aunts | collar round her throat. The girl is always 
had filled my head, on the grand and solemn | mistress of the situation at thatage. Lucy, [| 


the heads of Mr. Sewel’s two sermons; and my | said in a choking voice; “but you don’t know 
behavior at church was attentive and edifying | Ur temptations. When I try to keep sober 
| in the extreme; the more so that Lucy Sewel, | embody will ask me to take a drink, and per- 
all in white, and with a wonderful little bonnet, | haps that somebody is your own husband!” 
| garlanded with sweet peas, sat in the singers’; “I know, Mr. Simple; but I begged him this 
| seat, and I thought now and then gave me a morning, for your child’s sake, never to sell 
| friendly look, as I sat bending over my notes. | YOu liquor again; and when you see others 
That first week was a glorified one, but alas— | drinking, remember this little darling, and what 
Well, what of the alas? | terrible thing it would be, if, through his fa- 
You shall hear. | ther’s example, he grew up a drunkard!” 
Cece Te ec | A shudder of loathing and horror ran through 
ion eiavcounnaallina: | the man from head to foot. : 
wun’ mats treenee: | “God forbid!’ he said: “God forbid! It would 
. be better that he had never been born!” 
By Mrs, C. W. Flanders. | A few days after the baby’s advent, Mr. Easy 
Mr. Easy, and his wife, and little folks were | sat by the fire reading his paper, when he looked 
sitting around the cheerful breakfast table, talk- | toward his wife and said,— . 
ing over the New Year’s presents they had re-, “0, Simple came to my store, to-day. Poor 
ceived and given, when there came a modest tin- | fellow! He’s stood it pretty well, but the old 
gle at the side door, and Biddy came bustling | longing is coming back. He’ll be dead drunk 
| in, to say that a man wanted to see Mrs. Easy | before the week is out.” 
| You did not sell him liquor, dear?” cried the 
“Tell him it is too cold for my wife to speak | wife, earnestly. 
| 
| 





“No, I didn’t; but I should, if I had not 
thonght of the baby at home.” 
“Did he ask for it?” 

“No; but he hung around the store, and if I 
What in the world can he | had said, ‘Have a drink, Simple?’ he would have 
| drank quick enough.” 
| *$cuse me, ma’am, I can’t wait,” Simple said,| “O, my husband!” cried the woman, spring- 
coming into the room. ‘ing to her husband’s side and throwing her 

“Why, how rosy and happy you look, Mr. arms around him, “I wish you could see this 
horrible traffic as I see it. That man can be 
“Thank ye,” the man said, holding his old | saved, and you can save him.” 

“Well, Pll try. Somehow I never thoughi 
press the smiles that would come to his lips; “I the fellow was any thing but a beast, until J 
wish you many, and the same to yer family.” | saw him that morning when he came in to tell 

“You wish to see me, Biddy said,” suggested | you about the baby. He’s terrible proud of the 


lives down the road. 


found afterwards, was only a month or two | Mrs. Easy, as she proffered the New Year’s.) little thing, isn’t he?” 


Nevertheless, she let me carry her Virgil and | you we had got a baby down to our house.” — 


| “We will have it up here for you to see, one 
“Yes’m. My wife wished me to call and tell | of these days, my dear. Such a beauty asit is! 
‘and when you look into the beautiful blue eyes, - 
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you will be thankful you did not tempt the poor 
father.” 

It was just as Mr. Easy predicted. The fire | 
was burning in Simple’s bosom, and he could 
not rest. For a day or two he was back at the 
rum shop, and stood looking longingly at the 
glasses as they were filled and emptied from the 
counter. 

“That's a fine baby of yours, my wife says, 
Simple,” suggested Mr. Easy, who wished to be 
agreeable. 

“Ah—hic—got er baby down your house? | 
Less treat all round,” hiccoughed an old toper, | 
who had long been a boon companion of Sim- | 
le. 

“T haven’t any money to-day,” Simple said, 
uneasily, glancing toward Mr. Easy to see if it 
would be safe to ask to be trusted 

Mr. Easy thought of his own earnest wife, 
and her pleadings for the weak man, and his | 
heart rose to his mouth. | 

“Simple has joined the temperance society, | 
and for one I'm glad of it. It’s a good thing | 
for a man like him to do. A man with a wife | 
and child has no right to make a beast of him- 
self!” 

“That's so,” said Simple, straightening him- 
self up and stepping back from the counter. “TI 
should not like to kiss that baby when my 
breath smelt of rum!” 
~ “Simple, you’re more of » man than I thought 
you was,” hiccoughed his friend. “Give us yer 
hand, old feller, and there’s a dollar in it! Get 
sunthin’ nice for the poor woman, and keep 
away from this cussed den. A man can’t keep 
sober here.’’ 

Mr. Easy winced. He didn’t like to feel as if 
he was responsible for his customers’ sins. He 
thought it was magnanimous in him to help 
Simple to resist temptation. The emphasis that 
the miserable sot had placed upon the word 
here was not agreeable, so he cried out, “My 
place is what my customers make it.” 

“You are mistaken. Your customers are 
what you make them,” returned a voice that 
evidently was accustomed to be respected. 

The baby grew, and Simple’s resolutions 
seemed to ¢trengthen with the strength of the 
infant. Instead of turning toward tht rum shop 
when his day’s work was done, he thought of 
the sweet face looking out for his coming, and 
hastened home to kiss the soft lips that had al- 
ready begun to call him papa. When the little 
fellow began to walk, it was a touching sight to 
see the rough father leading the child as tender- 
ly as if he had been its mother. About the 
proudest moment in Simple’s life was when he 
led the boy to Mr. Easy’s home. 

“He’s a fine boy, a very fine boy, my friend, 
and you are proud of him, no doubt.” 

“Yes’’—looking down at the child with a wor- 
shipping look, in which a tear and smile min- 
gled—“yes, lam: proud of him. He has saved 
his father.” 

Wher the boy began to talk, and the father 
commenced to answer his numerous question- 
ings, a new ambition crept into the father's 
heart,—it was to be able to give his child an ed- 
ucation, to have it grow up to be respectable; 
and then, as he realized his own ignorance and 
low social position, he determined to try and 
improve his own mind, that the boy should not 
be ashamed of the man, his father. And so 
from laying up his odd dollars, he repaired his 
house, and bought a carpet for the spare room, 
and adress for his wife, that they might walk 
out together, leading the boy between them. 
Early and late he might be seen working in the 
small garden, and he even trained a few vines 
and roses, because the baby loved flowers. 

Simple’s old companions had long enough 
since ceased to ask him to drink. His wife had 
forgotten to shiver and tremble when she heard 
his step on the gravel walk, and people had 
anadiciies him “old Simple.” They raised 
their hats to him as they did to each other, and 
the children never hooted at him in the street, 
as they had formerly done. 

In time the boy went to Sabbatli school and 
to the day school, and the teachers all said he 
was a wonderful child. Mr. Simple liked to see 
his son in his Sunday suit, with his soft hair 
deftly brushed and parted like the best of them, 
marching to his classes and repeating his les- 
sons as nofe other of them could. He liked to 
wait at the door to take him home, and to hold 
his small hand in his rough palm, and hear the 
villagers admire his beauty as they passed along. 








So it was, that by one silken thread after an- 
other, this little infant turned his father’s steps 
aside from the ruin that threatened him. 

But when the father’s heart was proudest, and 
his cup of joy the fullest, and the heart of both 
parents anchored in the boy as if he was their 
whole possession, as well as the idol of their 
worship, then it was that the boy sickened and 
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The grief of the stricken parents was such as 
no pen could portray. The poor mother crept 
to the feet of Jesus, and clung to the cross, and 
found comfort there, as all mourners can. But 
the father’s heart was rebellious. 

“Why,” he demanded, “had the child been 
given to him at all, if, just when life seemed 
most desirable, he was to be torn from his arms? 
God must be cruel, indeed, to so trifle with the 
hopes and affections of His creatures!” 

But after the first upbraidings, a gentler spir- 
it was vouchsafed to the stricken man. He 
saw, then, in what tender mercy that little in- 
fant had been placed upon the edge of the prec- 
ipice above which he stood. He recognized the 
Divine wisdom that had given to the child the 
power to hold him back from irretrievable ruin, 
and attach him, to home with his sweet love. 

Then there rested upon the man’s heart an 
ineffable peace. The shadow of the cross envel- 
oped him, and he believed that, notwithstanding 
the seeming affliction, the boy had only gone 
before him to the mansions on high. 

The baby’s mission had been accomplished. 
It had brought peace to the mother and life and 
pardon to the father. It had also closed the 
doors of Mr. Easy’s rum shop, for the rumseller 
had aconscience that was awakened by the fa- 
ther’s struggles and his wife’s pleadings. “He 
could not sell rum to men to whom God had 
confided the care of pure, immortal souls.” 

— —-—__ +o 
GOD’S PROTECTION, 


When, courting slumber, 
The hours I number, 
And sad thoughts cumber 
My weary mind, 
The thought will cheer me 
That Thou art near me, 
Whose ear to hear me 
Is well inclined. 
My soul Thou keepest, 
Who never sleepest : 
’Mid gloom the deepest 
There’s light above. 
Thine eyes behold me, 
Thine arms enfold me; 
Thy word has told me 


“God is love!” 


* 
+er 
For the Companion. 


THE MINISTER’S DAUGHTER. 
In Two Parts.—Part II. 
By Mrs. M. A. Denison. 

Sweetly sounded the voices of the rustic choir 
as the melody of quaint old “Mear,” led by flute 
and violin floated through the old windows, over 
the graves, out toward the blooming fields and 
the quiet hills. Little thought the good pastor, 
as he rose after the second singing, to give out the 
text, his gray locks hanging about the saint- 
ly temples, that his most precious lamb had 
been taken from him by the hand of violence. 

Little thought young Farmer Harry, as he sat 
in the old family pew, that the man he dreaded 
and despised as an enemy of his country, had 
borne rudely away the pet bird of the home nest, 
—his own little Ruthy. 

The minister up there, smiled hopefully, as he 
gave out the text: “There is therefore now no 
condemnation to them which are in Christ Je- 
sus,” 

“My friends,” he said, and then came a pause; 
he saw what his hearers could not see,—Pomp 
staggering like a drunken man, both hands up- 
lifted, down the road. 

“Mars Airly,” at length he shricked, in the 
doorway of the church—‘dey’s car’d off Miss 

tuth, and give me my def blow. The British- 
ers are come.” 

There stood the old man as he had rushed in, 
his face smeared with blood, as ghastly a negro 
as fright could make him. 

Instantly the congregation sprang to its feet 
asoneman. Womenshrieked and little children 
cried with fear. The pastor’s hand was lifted, 
his lips were parted, his eyes distended. Harry 
shot from his pew when the first shock had 
passed. 

“Friends,” he cried, “who will follow me to 
the rescue of our pastor’s child, stolen by a red 
coat and a spy ?” 

There was but one word in reply. It came 
from a score of bosoms. 

bd | . 

The old minister led his trembling wife to the 
carriage, placed her in charge of a friend, and 
hurried back to join the pale but excited throng 
in his child’s rescue. 

Meanwhile Pomp, the hero of the hour, took 
advantage of his position, and protesting that 
he fought like a tiger, declared that he had lost 
his life’s blood in her defence. 


The minister dared not think, but sat his 
horse with lips pressed together, and eyes look- 
ing vacantly forward, while upon Harry, no less 
white and anguished, but more ready for the 
emergency, because of his youth and his love, 
fell the task of arranging and commanding. 


dled. 


° 
were stillin pursuit. Until the third day they was but slight, and raising it silently, stepped 
had hardly dared to hope for success. They | out upon the roof, holding Ruth as if she were 
had met aman on the road, and he had given | a babe. Much depended upon those few breath. 
them such information that they were sure at | less moments; theypreceded a wedding or a 
last of being on the right track. The kidnap- funeral, for he had determined that neither 
pers were in the next town. 


| 
? 


“T have a plan,” said Harry, to two of his | 


! 


tuth herself would not recognize me. You and 
the men stay in the woods outside of the town 
until you see me again; keep the horses sad- | 
The darkness of the night will favor me. 
If morning comes and Iam still missing, you 
may conclude that all is lost. I feel quite sure | 
that Ruth is at Col. Harrington’s, where the | 
man told us British officers are quartered. Good- | 
by; stay close till you hear from me, and then 
there’ll be work to be done.” 
While he was thus seeking her rescue, Ruth 
satin aroom in the house of Col. Harrington. 
She was allowed no communication with any one. 
Her foot pained her severely, yet she was with- 
out medical attendance, or even nursing. She 
had been there but a day, and the British cap- 
tain attended her himself, saying to the mem- 
bers of the family, “that she was a sick relative, 
who was very eccentric, and who was going to 
England under his escort.” 
To-night the captain had entered her room 
quite intoxicated, and told her, with an oath, 
that the ship was ready in which she was to 
sail with him to England; that though the coun- 
try was ringing with the scandal of her abduc- 
tion, he had managed with such skill that they 
would be off before anything could be done. 
He then left her. The shouts and songs of his 
companions, and the rattle of glasses penetrated 
to her solitary room, and bitter tears fell as she 
contemplated the dreadful prospect before her. 
Suddenly there was a commotion at the door 
of the room where the revellers had congre- 
gated. 
“What's the matter, there?” called one of the 
officers. 
“Here’s a woman who says she can tell some 
of our fortunes,” was the laughing reply. 
“Send her off—let her come in,” they shouted. 
“Hold! Let me see the woman,” said the 
captain, rising, while the others laughed hearti- 
ly, as he went into the hall. 
“Well, my good woman, so you pretend to tell 
fortunes?” he queried, scanning the tall figure 
from head to foot. 
“T don’t pretend,” returned the man, in well 
counterfeited feminine tones. “I tell fortunes, 
and have many philters and charms which are 
all potent, and will make the most obstinate 
person gentle and lovable.” 
“Have you so?” exclaimed the half intoxicat- 
ed captain. “Suppose now there was a lady 
here who hates me.” 

“All you need to dois, to allow me to be with 
her for an hour, and you will find her changed,” 
said the fortune-teller. 

The captain laughed ina silly, maudlin way, 
took from his purse some pieces of gold, and 
held them toward his companion. 

“Not till I bring her to you,” said the woman. 

“You’re an honest creature,” the captain re- 
sponded. ‘Let me lead you to her room.” 

Ruth had been sitting for some time, her face 
hidden in her hands, praying. It seemed to 
her that God must answer her supplications. 
She started at the opening of her door, and 
looked up in terror. 
tion. 

“Who are you? What have you come for?” 
she asked, her voice weak and pitful. 


| 
| 


’ 


“To tell your fortune,’ 
der. “Ruth?” 
changed voice. “Hush!” 

“O, Harry,” she whispered. 

“My poor darling! 
foot?” 

“Worse; I don’t believe I 
can Ido?” 

“Do! I'll see to that,’’ he replied. 
went to the windows. 


can walk. 


descent, offered a tolerable footing. 


gress, they had a fair chance of escape. 
“I must carry you,” he said. 


joy at the hope of escape. 
must not utter a word.” 


“T will not.” 
“Now don’t fear, you are very light.” 








died. 


Three dismal days passed. The little party 


Was this some new inflic- 


was the quick rejoin- 
she started at sound of the 
But first, how is your 

What 
He then 
From one of these the 
kitchen-roof, and from that a lower and safer 
If neither 
dogs, servants nor soldiers opposed their pro- 

“O, is it possible?” she asked, trembling with 


“We can but try, and whatever comes, you 


So say- 


ing he forced the fastening of the window, which 


Ruth nor himself should be taken alive. The 
first roof was passed in safety—the second— 


most resolute companions. ‘We should rouse | from that the young man leaped, Staggering 
suspicion if we went into the town as acompany. : 
It must be done more quietly. Let me disguise | 
myself as a woman, and see what | can find out | so far free!” 
before the rest of the men enter the town. Where | 
we last stopped I got a dress from the farmer’s | the touch, and they are out on the highway, 
wife, and with its help, and an old woman’s 
cap partly over my face, I think that even 


under his burden. 
“Thank God!” he said in his heart, “we are 


A few steps more—an open gate yielding to 


Now for speed. 

Never had his feet so leaped over the ground 
as they did that night. Away in the distance, 
the great house with its glaring lights receded; 
nearer and nearer they came to the place where 
they were waited for, and Harry gave the signa] 


with a fast beating heart. ‘ 


In five minutes more Ruth sat before the 
young farmer on her way homeward. 

Need I tell you the rapture of the good minis. 

ter and his wife, who had given up their dar- 
ling as lost for years, perhaps forever? Can | 
describe how that clear, thrilling erv rang out— 
“Here Iam, mamma!” before the poor child 
fainted, and was carried like one dead into the 
parsonage; how all the town turned out to look 
upon her, and express their gratitude and their 
praises to God—how Harry was lauded as a 
hero and Ruth as a heroine, and too much regard 
could not be paid to their wishes. 
As for the captain, nothing more was ever 
heard of him, only that he was a man of the 
vilest character. Ruth lived to tell the story of 
her capture to her great grandchildren. 


tO) 


For the Companion. 


A HUSKING. 

By Ruth Chesterfield. 
“Did I ever go to a husking? Yes, indeed, 
many a time and oft. Huskings were all the 
fashion when I was young; at least they were 
up in Sago, where I was born, and where I al- 
ways lived till I was married.” 
“Do tell us all about it, Aunt Mercy,” said 
we, hitching our chairs a little nearer; “we ney- 
er went to one, you know.” 
“No; but it’s lucky for you that your grand- 
father did,” said she, laughing. 
“Why, what can that have to do with us?” 
“That’s what I’m going to tell you,” said our 
great aunt, setting her cap, and resting her spec- 
tacles on*the top of her head; “but first shut 
that window. I never could bear a draught on 
the back of my neck, especially since I’ve been 
subject to rheumatism. 

“You’ve never been to Sago, I believe? No, 
thought not. And if you had, it wouldn’t make 
much difference as to my story, for every thing 
has changed there since I was a girl. The moun- 
tains are the same, to be sure, but there’s a ho- 
tel on the top of Mt. Washington, and folks go 
whizzing up toit in the cars. There’s a fash- 
ionable hotel, too, on the very spot where we 
used to go chestnutting, and when I was there 
last, fine ladies were philandering all about the 
woods and lanes. I couldn’t help thinking that 
with their crinolines, and their chignons, and 
their panniers, they were enough to frighten the 
bears away, if the steam whistle hadn’t done it 
long before.” 

“But the husking, Aunt Mercy.” 

“Yes, yes, I’m coming to that by-and-by. 
That happéned when Priscilla Nudd came up 
from Boston to visit her Cousin Prudence. 

“Boston was further off then than Russia is 
now, when the President and the emperor can 
bid each other good-morning, by telegraph. 

“It was a great event to have a city lady come 
to our little backwoodsy town, and every body 
was all agog to see what she was like. I was 
particularly interested, because Prudence Cot- 
ton and I were great friends,—as father said, he 
was a jocose kind of man,—when one took snuff, 
the other sneezed. SoI sat by the window and 
watched for the Binghamton coach, but it got 
belated, and didn’t arrive till dark; and then, as 
it was Saturday night, father wouldn’t let me 
go over, and I had to see Priscilla first in meet- 
ing, just like other folks. _We didn’t see much 
of her, though, for she seemed to be nearly all 
bonnet. She had on one of the new style leg- 
horn flats—a bushel basket wouldn’t begin to 
hold it—and a silk gown checked off with all the 
colors of the rainbow. I remember the skirt 
was gored, and had just two breadths in it. 

“Of course we couldn’t help looking, for 
there were precious few silk dresses in town, and 
those mostly, black. We considered ourselves 
well off if we had a print from the mills, or 4 
white cambric for go to meeting, and two or 

three homespun gowns for week days. 

“But while the girls were noticing her clothes, 
the young men were all trying to get a glimpse 
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of her face. They did make out to peep under | 
her bonnet as she came out of church, and from 
that minute they were af¥ raving about her. 
But I said then, and I always shall stand to it, 
that Priscilla Nudd was not a hangsome girl. 
She was clear pink and white, though, 





. . . s3 | 
large blue eyes, and fair hair, which she didn’t 


wear a bit like anybody else,—at least not like 
anybody else in Sago. It was sort of tied to- 
gether behind, and then hung down in long 
curls. 

“Now some of us curled our hair on great oc- 
casions, but it was always getting stringy and 
frowsy, and do what we would, we never could 
put it up in her fashion. Brother Luke said 
once that his heart was fairly entangled in the 
meshes of her hair. ‘Your heart must be a very 
small fish, to be so easily caught,’ said I. 

“OQ, don’t be envious,’ said he. 

“Envious! said I. ‘I believe the curls are 
false, any way.’ 

“At this he fired up, and said I ought to be 
ashamed. 

“Well, she’s an affected piece, and for my 
part I can’t see what you all find so charming 
in her.’ 

“Girls are not apt to see each other’s charms,’ 
said he. ‘As te her being affected, she is as sim- 
ple as a child.’ 

“Now it was curious, but there wasn’t a young 
man in town who hadn’t the same opinion, 
while all the girls had somehow got the impres- 
sion that she was sly and artful. This wasn’t 
all prejudice, either, we had some reason for 
thinking so. When she was alone with us she 
took no pains to conceal her contempt for our 
country ways. She would starve, she said, be- 
fore she would do the drudgery of a farm; and 
once when I asked her to go out and look at our 
pretty little calf, she said she had no taste for 
live stock. But afterwards she visited the barn 
with Luke, and admired the calf and all the 
other animals to his heart’s content. She even 
asked him to teach her to milk, and told him 
that Lhere was nothing she desired so much as 
to learn to make butter and cheese. She thought 
ita greater accomplishment than playing the 
piano. 

“Of course, as Luke was intending to be a 
farmer, he was more captivated than ever, if 
possible. Just so she talked to Silas Cotton, as 
Ifound out when Prudence and I compared 
notes; and the poor lad thought there was no- 
body quite equal to his city cousin. 

“As to the curls, that matter was soon set at 
rest, for one day Luke playfully begged for one, 
which she promised to give him at some time, 
and informed him, further, that far from being 
vain of them, she had even tried to coax them 
out straight, knowing that they rendered her 
conspicuous; but nature would have its way. 
‘A very sweet way it is,’ said he. 

“Twas disappointed to see Luke so taken up 
with Priscilla; for although he was not really 
engaged to Prudence, [I had always expected he 
would marry her, and I knew it worried her, too, 
though she never said as much, even to me. 
Well, Priscilla stayed two or three months, and 
then as the weather grew cooler, she began to 
talk about going home, but concluded to put it 
off till the Cottons had had their husking.” 

“So you have got to the husking at last, Aunt 
Mercy,” cried we. 

“?’m coming to it,” said she. “Mr. Cotton’s 
barn was an uncommonly large one, and an un- 
common number of lanterns it took to light it; 


but they did light it up till the roosters all set | 


to crowing, thinking it was sunrise. And when 
Priscilla came in the great door she exclaimed, 
‘How charming! No ball-room could be pret- 
tier.’ 

“Silas had brought out alow chair for her, 


but most of us had milking-stools, or piles of 


hay for seats. I never saw Priscilla come so 
near looking handsome as she did that night; 


although she had less furbelows than she gen- 


erally wore, Her dress was crimson, and she 
wore a spray of hop blossoms on her head. 
Luke said she looked like the goddess of the 
Scene, and he seemed very willing to bow down 
and worship her. I could see that his devotion 
troubled Prudence, though she laughed and 
talked rather more than usual. But Priscilla 
had one new adorer that evening, and that was 
old Crumpie, the cow, which was tied close be- 
hind her chair. The creature kept reaching its 
head forward toward Priscilla’ s, and she, sup- 
Posing it was the corn it wanted, coaxed it with 
4n ear, which satisfied it for a minute, and then 
it began to poke its nose out again. 

“It’s the hop- blossoms,’ said Silas. 

“IT guess it is,” 
chair a little further away. 


said Luke, and- moved her 
He soen became en- 
grossed in showing her how to take off the husks, 
andI paid no more attention to them till I 
heard her give a sharp scream, Then I looked 


up, and what should [ behold but Priscilla’s long 
curls dangling from the cow’s mouth! 

“The young men, with one accord, made a 
rush that way, but as soon as they saw what 
had happened, they stood still, looking very 
ish, and not knowing whether to laugh or 
lament. As for Priscilla, she looked ready to 
cry, and soon after went into the house, saying 
her head ached badly. - 

“No wonder, when she’s just been scalped,’ 
said Sam Wiggins. Then the mischievous fel- 
low picked up the ringlets which Crumpie had 
chewed and dropped on the floor, and fastened 
them on-her head, introducing her all round as 
‘the Boston belle.’ i 

“T suppose such a catastrophe as that would 
not be so very mortifying, now-a-days, but we 
left false hair for our grandparents, and should 
have been as much ashamed to wear it as you 
would to paint your cheeks,—though for aught 
I know you'll do that next. 

“One good thing came from Priscilla’s mis- 
hap,—it cured Luke of his fancy for her. ‘False 
in one thing, false in all,’ said he. 

“*Nonsense, Luke,’ said I. ‘A woman may 
wear false hair without having a false heart.’ 
| ‘But she as good as told me it was her own,’ 
said he. 

“Well,” said I, ‘there’s one woman in the 
world who will never deceive you, either by 
word or act, and that is Prudence Cotton.’ 

““T knowit,’ said he, and the next spring they 
| were married, and that is how Prudence came 
to be your grandmother, girls.” 

“Then Luke was Grandfather Foote,” ex- 
| claimed we. 

“Of course he was.” 











For the Companion. 
THE BURNING SHIP. 
By Prof. J. de Mille. 

Col. Winslow had been in India for ten ortwelve 
years, and had endeavored to keep his two boys 
with him as long as possible. But the atmes- 
phere of India is bad for boys, both morally 
and physically, and he was at last compelled 
to send them back to England for their educa- 
tion. So passage was engaged for them on 
board the ship Marion, at Bombay. 

The ship was a new one, strong and swift. 
She was loaded with cotton, and the captain 
promised to take good care of the boys entrusted 
to his keeping. 

The lads settled down quickly into their new 
home on board ship, and enjoyed to the utmost 
the novelty of sea life. Edgar, the elder, was 
not quite fourteen, while the ether, Sydney, was 
a little over twelve. Both were strong, healthy 
and intelligent; and, what is better, they were 
both generous, good-natured lads, who looked 
out serenely upon life from their frank blue 
eyes, and made friends with everybody at once, 
on the strength of their fresh, honest faces. 

The Marion had a fine run down the Indian 
Ocean, and in due time doubled the Cape of 
Good Hope, and stretched northward, toward 
her destination. On reaching the equatorial 
regions, one tremendons hurricane held them in 
its fierce embrace for two or three days. But 
this was surmounted in safety, and then, after 
av further run, the Marion reached the latitude 
of the Bay of Biscay. 

It was late at night. Suddenly there arose a 
| sharp, shrill cry of ‘Fire!’ The men from the 
| forecastle tumbled out first, and rushed upon 
| deck. Smoke was coming from the fore hatch- 
om. In a moment, all was confusion. The 
captain and officers heard the uproar, and 
rushed on deck. The smoke poured forth every 
moment in denser volumes, and was pressing its 
way through the seams of the deck. The’ offi- 
cers seemed paralyzed. In a moment or two, 
flame broke from the hatchway. The captain 
lost allcommand of himself, and appeared like 
one bereft of reason. His agitation communi- 
cated itself to all the others, and, in a few min- 








work clearing awny the long boat. 

“Quick, quick, my lads!” cried the first mate. 
“The cotton in the hold is a mass of fire. We 
can’t do any thing. It’s been burning for a 


month. It caught fire from spontaneous com- 
bustion. I’ve heard of such things before.” 


Now, nothing was thought of but the quickest 
possible esca’ Every moment added to their 
terror. Every moment, the flames leaped up 
more brightly. 

The boat was rapidly unloosed from its fasten- 
| ings, and lowered into the water. The pan- 
ic was too great for them to think of provisions. 
They were all afraid of delay. They scrambled 
from the ship, every man for himself, in defiance 
of order or discipline. 

The captain alone remained. He stood like 
one paralyzed, staring at the flames. The crew 


utes, a wild panic spread. The sailors went to | 


leave him. Some of the sailors had been loosen- 
ing the gig at the stern, and already had her in 
the water. Not having time to get any provi- 
sions, and thinking all these were in the long 
boat, they left the gig rushing forward, and 
leaped into the long boat with the others. 

The first mate, finding that the captain did 
not come, boarded the ship again, and dragged 
him into the boat. She was then cut adrift, and 
the sailors rowed away from the burning ship. 
The flames had spread all over the fore part, 
and, as they looked, the mainmast, with all its 
rigging, burst into a dazzling blaze, and the 
foremast reeled and fell into the sea. 
This‘roused the captain from his stupor. 
started to his feet. 

“The boys! The boys!” he cried. 

At that ery, a horror fell on all. 

“Back, let’s go back!” faltered the captain; 
“we must save them!” 

“No use,” growled the cook. 

A murmur ran through the crew. 

“Back, I tell you!” cried the captain. 

“No,” said one of the sailors, “we've got to 
save ourselves, that’s what we’ve got todo. No 
one can get on board of that there vessel, now. 
We can’t go back; that’s settled. We must row 
for land while the sea is calm, and we have a 
chance. So row away, lads!” 
The captain remonstrated, but in vain. A 
long journey was before the crew, and they de- 
termined to save their own lives first. 
Meanwhile, what had become of the boys? 
Through all the confusion and uproar of the 
first alarm, they had slept soundly; and so dire 
was the panic, that no one had given a thought 
to them. 

For this the coward captain was of course 
most to blame. The flames blazed on, and the 
boys slept, until, at last, the thunder of the fall- 
ing mainmast shook the ship, and roused them. 
With a cry, each one jumped from his berth. 
The lurid flames shone through the skylight of 
the cabin. They hurried on their clothes, and 
rushed to the deck. The first glance showed at 
once the full horror of their situation,—the ship 
in flames, and the long boat gone, with all the 
ship’s company. 

“They’ve left us! They’ve left us,” 
Sydney. “O, Ed, what can we do?” 

Ed said not a word, but,looked at his brother 
in mute despair. 

There they stood, clinging to the rail, and 
looking at the flames before them, and expect- 
ing every minute to see the fires bursting up 
from the quarter deck. 

But the flames did not spread aft very rapidly, 
after all. Forward, all was aglow; the deck had 
all burned away, and the dazzling fires shone 
there in the gaping opening. For two hours, 
the helpless boys stood there. In the meantime, 
the sky became overcast, and a heavy shower 
fell. The shower became a rain and the rain 
came down in ever-increasing torrents, that 
seemed as though they never would stop. Such 
a deluge of rain reminded them of their Indian 
life, and seemed to the poor, forlorn lads like 
something sent from heaven for their preserva- 
tion. The fire had felt the effect of the deluge, 
and the flames above the hold had been put out, 
but dense volumes of smoke were still coming 
from below. 

While they were thus waiting, drenched with 
rain, anxious and terrified, faint sounds were 
heard coming from a distance through the dark- 
ness. 

“What is it?” said Sidney. 

“It sounds like a vessel,” said Edgar, “but I 
can’t tell. Perhaps the men are coming back 
for us.” 

They listened. The moments seemed hours. 
The noises became mere distinct. They heard 
voices, and thought they could distinguish the 
outlines of the sails and masts of a vessel. 

“It is a vessel!’ said Sydney. “It’s a vessel! 
I can see the sails.” 

“T see them,” said Edgar. “Shipahoy! Ship 
ahoy!’ he shouted. “Help! Help! Send a boat!” 

There was an answering cry. 

Eagerly the boys waited. They had now for- 
gotten their terror. Soon, a boat was alongside. 

“Hollo, youngsters! 
hearty voice, as a man sprang up the side of the 
vessel. 
Are you alone?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“‘How’s that?” 


He 


groaned 


they left us.” 
“Well, that was manly. 
Any one on board but you two boys?” 
“No, sir, I think not. 


have been burned long ago.” 
“That’s so. Thank your stars for that!” 








shouted fiercely for him, and declared they would 





What’s all this?” cried a 


“What's all this? Whereare the men? 


“We were asleep when the ship took fire, and 
Noble crew, that! 
We've been too much 


frightened to go into the cabin since we left it. 
If it hadn’t been for the rain, the vessel would 


He then turned to his men, who had mounted 


the deck after him, saying, “Look about lively, 
nien! There’s no time to be lost! The old hulk 
will find bottom soon!” 

The men went into the cabin, but it was so 
full of smoke they were forced to leave it, and, 
concluding no one was there, they took the boys 
with them, and returned to their own vessel. 
The strange ship proved to be the Amelia, 
from Brazil to Liverpool. She had seen the 
light from the burning ship far in the distance, 
and had run for it, hoping to be of service to the 
crew. The boys were taken to their destination 
in safety. 

The captain and crew of the Marion were 
picked up by a passing vessel, and taken into a 
French port. 

———_--— +o 


SHEEP-STEALERS’ CAVE. 
AN INCIDENT OF CORNISH LIFE. 





There is a cave known as the Sheep-Stealers’ 
Jave, on the coast of Cornwall, England. A 
guide will take you down the face of a rugged 
cliff. It will be a rugged journey; but with 
perseverance, and perhaps the loss of a little 
skin and tissue, you will arrive safely upon the 
rock-piled shore. All around you will see rocks 
and sea, rocks and sea—nothing more. 

The entrance to the Cave will be pointed out, 
and you will then discern, half concealed by a 
heavy mass of rock, a small hole of about two 
feet in diameter. Your guide will lie down, 
thrust his hands before him, and wriggle and 
crawl in like an ill-shaped snake. If you are 
not afraid of spoiling your clothes in the damp, 
drain-like place, you follow, and after a little 
exertion will find yourself in a lofty, well-lit 
cavern, into which, through a rift in the roof, 
the sunbeams stream. 

Here for a long time, some sixty years ago, a 
band of robbers had their headquarters. Not 
a ferocious band of ruffians, who took tribute of 
travellers, and bore off fair maidens; but a band 
of sheep-stealers, who stole sheep and made 
many a farmer gnash his teeth when he counted 
his flock. 

Sheep after sheep disappeared, gone no one 
knew whither. Success made the robbers bold. 
Not satistied with feasting upon stolen mutton, 
they stole other articles, to such an extent that 
the constables had no peace. 

From information at length obtained, the po- 
lice became convinced that two brothers were 
leaders of the band. They traced the suspected 
men toavillage on the shore, called “Lozard 
Town.” Here for days they watched, knowing 
that the men were concealed somewhere among 
the rocks. 

They were right in their belief. The men were 
in the cave, and safe from attack there. Its en- 
trance was almost impossible to find. The only 
thing the burglars had much reason to fear, was 
hunger. As long as the sheep lasted they were 
not likely to be captured. 

But at last the mutton was eaten. The last 
scrap had been gnawed from the musty bones. 
Faint and weak, the men found that they must 
make an effort toescape. Careful watching had 
shown them that the constables were also on the 
watch. For another day they lay in the cave, 
hoping their trackers would give up in dis- 
gust. But their expectation was not realized. 
There were always two constables on the look- 
out upon the shore by day and night. Many a 
long search had been fruitless, but they still 
hovered about the spot. 

Their perseverance was at length rewarded by 
a sight of the starved-out men, who crawled cau- 
tiously out of their retreat, and were skulking 
from rock to rock, in the direction of the village, 
in search of food. The constables immediately 
gave chase. The sheep-stealers doubled back to 
regain their cave, but the pursuers were too 
quick for them, and they were cut off. 

It was a hot chase now. Away over the rug- 
ged, heath-clad downs they tore, the pursued 
making for a wild, crag-strewn cave, known as 
Due Greze, where, amongst the rocks and nu- 
merous holes, they hoped to find a refuge. But 
concealment required time, and they were weak 
and faint, and their lusty pursuers gained upon 
them every moment They at length reached 
the cave, but there was no chance of hiding, for 
their pursuers were close behind, and in full 
view. 

Sheep-stealing was a more serious offence in 
those days than now, and sooner than give up 
their liberty, probably for life, the men turned 
first to the left, then to the right, in their vain 
efforts to escape; and then, as their pursuers 
dashed down upon them, it was only to sec 
them take a despairing leap into the sea. 

It may be that the robbers hoped to have 
made their way by water to their old retreat; 
but it could only have been from sheer despair 
that they plunged in to battle with the fierce 
swell and heavy currents that set along this 
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shore. To a strong, unfatigued man the task 
would have been next to impossible, while in 
the case of these worn-out, half-starved fugi- 
tives, the effort was sheer madness. 

As for the pursuers, their task was dene. All 
they could do was to stand panting and breath- 
less upon the rocks. As the disappointed con- 
stables stood watching, they felt bitterly their 
disappointment. This was soon changed to hor- 
ror, for, looking over the white foam to where 
the dark heads of the swimmers appeared, rising 
and falling upon the swell, they saw first one 
and then another hand go up in that strange, 
wild, appealing action ofa drowning man. Then 
the water foamed around for a few minutes as 
those despairing hands fiercely battled with it. 
Then all was calm and smooth there; for the 
swelling wave gently rose and fell over the spot 
where its unhappy victim had been. 

Too far off to hear his drowning shriek as 
the fierce waters closed over his head, the con- 
stables shouted to the other man to return, and 
whether or not he heard them, he turned and 
began to swim back towards the shore, fecling, 
doubtless, that his strength was failing fast. 





At first his head and chest rose at every stroke, 
as rise the head and breast of a strong swim- 
mer; but before he had returned many vards, it 
seemed as if a horrible dread of meeting his 
companion's fate had seized upon him. The 
strokes became more rapid and of less avail. 
The head and less above the water. 
Then there were little splashes, as if the swim- 
mer’s arms were thrown out at random. The 
head partly went under water, and the dark 
hair, spread out upon the top, was only seen. 
Then came another fierce struggle for life, as, 
somewhat recovering himself, the man swum 
well and strongly for a few strokes; but despair | 


rose less 


was dragging him down, his legs were sinking 
lower and lower, and the next minute the water 
was foaming round him as he beat, it frantical- 
ly, with a drowning man’s last effort. “Then all 
was still again, as the waves gently rose and 
fell, while the horrified constables stood gazing 
helplessly at the fatal spot. 

It was not till long after this tragic end of the 
two sheep-stealers, that their place of concentl- 
ment was discovered by some fishermen, who, 
passing in their boat, saw some animal suddenly 
disappear, as it were, in the face of the cliff. 
Landing, they found this hole, while in the cave 
they found sheepskins and bones, and various 
other traces of the character of its late inhabi- 
tants: for it seems that after the death of their 
comrades, the cave was deserted by the other 
members of the gang. 


+o 
For the Companion. 


SELF-EDUCATION. 


How A Poor Boy May Prerare HimseLr ror 
COLLbak.—Are, I 


There are many poor boys, naturally fond of 
learning. They aspire to distinetion and useful- 
ness, and, hoping to attain them, spend their 
spare hours in efforts for self-improvement. But | 
their opportunities forculture are meagre. They | 
are compelled to work in the shop, in the fae- | 
tory, or on the farm, and to overcome the obsta- 
cles that lie in the way of a systematic edueca- 
tion, they must have a resolute will and a stout 
heart. Such boys have our warmest sympathies. 

The great wonder-workers of art, science and 
literature, and the most esteemed reformers of 
mankind have come, with but few exceptions, 
from the ranks of the poor. Th trong men in 
all the honorable callings of }.:- are those who 
have grown strong by struggling. The work- 
shop or the farm is associated with many if not 
most of the pre-eminent names of history. 

But it requires heroic self-denial for a poor 
boy who desires an education, and yet is com- 
pelled to rely mainly upon his own efforts to 
secure it. 

He must put away all foolish pride, and prof- 
itless amusements. He must put his soul into 
his purpose. “As soon as IT get money,” said 
Erasmus, when a poor student in Paris, “T will 
buy, first, Greek books, and then clothes.” 

Furst, Greek books, and then clothes! 

A spirit like that is heroism, and the south 
who has it wilt certainly hold no mean place 
among men — [tis often remarked that one only 
needs to know the twenty-four letters of the 
alphabet to learn every thing. It is at least 
true that, toa boy of fair abilities, who has the 
address to learn anywhere, and make a little go 
a 





great way, few things are impossible. 
The Duke of Argyle once observed a poor 
hoy, the son of a laborer, reading a Latin copy 
of the “Principia.” Thinking that the book had 
been taken from his own library, the duke or. 
dered a servant to look to the matter. 
claimed the book as his own. 

“Your own?” said the duke, coming torward. 


The boy 
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“Do you understand geometry, Latin and New- [ 
| young people bestow upon trifles. 


ton?” 

“I know something of each.” ¢ 

“But how came you by a knowledge of such 
things?” 

“A servant taught me to read, ten years ago. 
Does one need to know more than the alphabet, 
to learn all that he wishes? I first learned to 
read. I was informed that there was a science 
called arithmetic. I purchased a book of arith- 
metic, and [ learned the science. I was told 
that there was another science called geometry. 
I bought the necessary books, and [I learned ge- 
ometry. 
these two sciences in Latin. 
ary, and [ learned Latin. 
there were books on these sciences in French. I 
bought a dictionary, and [learned French. This, 
my lord, is what I have been able to do, and it 


I bought a diction- 


| examples on the fences, and calculated eclipses | 


I found that there were good books in | 


I learned also that 


necessary books for a less sum than many 
Rittenhouse studied arithmetic in the fields, 
when resting from hard labor. He performed 


on the plough-handle. 

Cobbett learned grammar by the light of the 
camp-fire, and denied himself food, to purchase 
ink and paper for his exercises. He once lost a 
half-penny that he had saved for this purpose; 
and he says that he was so much disappointed 
in consequence, that he buried his head under a 
miserable rug, and wept like a child. 

Granville Sharp learned Greek when an ap- 
prentice, as the amusement of his evening hours. 

It is our purpose, in a few articles, to show 
how a poor boy may, prepare for college; what | 
studies he must take; and what books will best | 
assist him. 

eee 


} it by the same path. 


‘yichly endowed with 


ments for those students who are obliged to pay 
| their own way. 


| principles and kind hearts. 
lity of college officers are self-made men, and 


; son, Oliver Goldsmith, Prof. Heyne, of Gotting- 


seems to me that one may learn every thing, | 
who knows the alphabet.” NOT LOST. 

That boy became an em‘nent man, and a 
member of the Royal Society. His name was 
EDMUND STONE. 


The happy dreams that gladdened all our youth, 
When dreams had less of self, and more of truth, 
The childlike faith, so tranquil and so sweet, 
Which sat like Mary at the Master’s feet; 

The poor boy who loves his books, looks upon These are not lost. 
the university as the great fountain of knowl- 
edye, and a sure way to fame and success. 

And it is no mistake to say that the struggling 
scholar who succeeds in working his way to col- 
lex 
study there, will possess a finish and aecuracy 
of culture not to be obtained in any other way. | 
Hie will find himself, at his graduation, in a po- 
sition to support himself with credit and influ- | 


enee, 


The kindly plans devised for others’ good, 
So seldom guessed, so little understood ; 
The quiet, steadfast love, that strove to win 
Some wanderer from the woful ways of sin; 
These are not lost. 








,and in passing through a regular course of | Not lost, O Lord, for, in thy city bright, 
Our eyes shall see the past by clearer light ; 
And things long hidden from our gaze below 
Thou wilt reveal, and we shall surely know 
They are not lost. | 
The Argus. } 
-—_——_——_+@r—__—_--- | 
| 
A ROYAL AND NOBLE MARRIAGE. 
It is announced that, in February next, the | 
Princess Louisa, sixth child and fourth daugh- 
ter of Queen Victoria, will “give her hand” to 
the Marquis of Lorn, eldest son and heir of the 
Duke of Argyle, one of the greatest of Scotch 
noblemen, and also of the chiefs of the High- 
| land clans. 


Young men who have gone through college 
with honor are always wanted in the leading 
places, both in business life and among the | 
learned professions; and the graduate who has | 
worked his way to his degree by dint of hard- 
ship and self-denial, stands as fair a chance for | 
high position as the one who has had every ad- 
vantage of money and friends to help him to his 


seipapesiinn siren ” reve to be the case that The announcement of this “intention of mar- 
the same resolution which enables a hoy to get | riage” has caused some sensation. A marriage 
his learning under difficulties, fits him to use it | always is an interesting event, and when “big 
to better effect than most of his rich schoolfel- | ¢K5” are concerned in one the world is apt to 
lows. make much of it. 
But in this instanee the interest excited is of 
a nature that is out of the common line, be- 
| enuse the marriage arranged indicates a some- 
what remarkable change of sentiment in the 
royal family of Great Britain. 

This is the first instance in which a sovereign 
of Great Britain of the Hanoverian family has | 
countenanced the marriage of one of its mem- i 
. : bers with a subject not a member of that family. | 
scholarships, and with In former times, kings of England not unfre- | 

make special arrange- | quently married ladies who were their subjects, | 
and countenanced marriages of their relatives | 
with members of noble houses. | 
Edward IV., first of the Plantagenct kings of | 
the House of York, married Elizabeth Gray, a 
widow, and whose maiden name was Woodville. 
Queen Victoria is descended from Elizabeth 
Woodville. 

Edward’s brothers, the Duke of Clarence and 
the Duke of Gloucester, married, seapnatively, | 
Isabella Neville and Anne Neville, daughters of | 
the Earl of Warwick. Anne Neville had pre- | 
ere viously been betrothed to Edward, son of Henry | 
an education. | VI., who would have become king, had the Lan- 


I he proves a good student, and a young man | castrian party triumphed in the Wars of the 
of worth and character, he will not leave that | R 


voses. 
seat of learning without a degree. ; | Of Henry VIIL’s six wives, four were of his 
We have read many biographies of men who | 


' ble | : ; | subjects, namely, Anne Boleyn, Jane Seymour, 
vecame noble by struggling, but we never read | Katherine Howard, and Katherine Parr. 
of a single student educated at college by his} ©¢ the many persons who were proposed as 
own exertions who did not rise to an honorable | 
| 
| 


“There is no royal road to geometry,” said 
Euclid to Ptolemy. 

There is no royal road to intellectual distine- 
tion. Worth is the standard by which to judge 
greatness, and the rich and the poor must reach 
The penniless boy who | 
sets his face towards college, will, if he but prac- | 
tise self-denial and work, accomplish the end, if 
he works for it. Our principal colleges are | 





funds for prizes, and 


The officers of these colleges are men of high 
In fact, a major- 


qualified to sympathize with the indigent stn- | 
dent, and advise and help him. 

Let the boy make the best possible prepara- 
tion, then Ict him go to the President or officers 
of the college he wishes to enter, and say the 
manly words,— 


“Tam poor; [Tam willing to work, and I want | 


eee ’ husbands for Queen Elizabeth, some were of her 
position in the world. Martin Luther, Dr. John-| cupjects. The most noble of these was Henrv 
‘ 4 Fifzalan, Earl of Arundel; and the most obscure 
en, and a score of other pre-eminent men that | o¢ them was a Sir William Pickering. The only 
we might name, felt the sharp pinch of poverty | pan w Sligs rer Ww i ied 
a aliens r Pr I * | man whom Elizabeth ever would have married, 
- ag” ener. we ___ | if she could, was Robert Dudley, Earl of Leices- 
Dr. Johnson used to stand, ragged and ridi- | ter,—but circumstances forbade the alliance. 
culed, in the gateway of Pembroke College, and 
declaim against the distinctions of society. That | 
gateway is now adorned with his effigy. 





I., and next brother to Charles If., married 
, Anne Hvde, daughter of Edward Hyde, Earl of 
The German naturalist, Schaeffer, was so poor | Clarendon. James was at the time of the mar- 
when studying in the university at Halle, that | riage heir-presumptive to the crowns of both 
his dict consisted of a scanty allowance of bread | Eneland and Scotland, as Charles II. was not 
| then married. Edward Hyde was not a man of 
| rank by birth, being low down among the gen- 
The President of a leading American college | try; and the title he bore was ees upon 
brought his effeets to the university town in a | him by Charles If. 
cotton pocket-handkerchief, and his predecessor, Two of Anne Hyde’s daughters became queens 
when a student, helped meet his expenses by |—namely, Mary IL, wife of William Il, with 
building stene walls. whom she reigned jointly, avd Anne, the last of 
most eminent astronomers in the country: the! the Stuart sovereigns. 
latter holds an office of trust that any American, The Hanoverian family came to the British 
whatever be his station, would be proud to oc-| throne in 1714,—and it has held itself aloof 
eupy. | from its subjects in respect to marriage. George 
Let the poor boy who wants an education pre- | I. and George II. were married men when their 
pare himself at least for college. He may do| family went to England. Frederick, Prince of 
this with but little assistance from others, dur-| Wales, son of George II., married a German 
ing his spare hours, and he may purchase the | princess. He never reigned, but his son, George 


and boiled vegetables, and his room, in severe 
weather, was seldom warmed by a fire. 


The former is one of the 





James, Duke of York, second son of Charles | 


III., married a German princess. So did Georve 
IV., and so did Yilliam IV. Queen Victoria 
married a German prince; and all her children, 
thus far married, have married Germans. 

In alloWving her daughter Louisa to Marry the 
Marquis of Lorn, Queen Victoria has departed 
from the custom of her family, and showed her 
usual good sense, conforming to the liberalizine 
spirit of the age. 

The Duke of Argyle is head of the famous 
histories} Clan Campbell. As chief of that clan 
he is known as Mac Callum More, an appella- 
tion in the estimation of Scotchmen of far no. 
bler character than that of Duke of Argyle, oy 
Argyll, as it is now generally written. Thi, 
family has been great for ages, but its political 
prominence dates from about two centuries and 
athird ago. For about seven generations ithas 
been one of the most remarkable families in the 
world. 

—————~o—_——_ 
A WHALE IN BOSTON. 

People in New York go to “see the elephant; 
but last week people in Boston went to see the 
whale. And a whale it was, too—no such strip- 
ling affair as that which swam and tumbled in 
the tank at the “Aquarial Gardens” here, ten 
years ago, but a genuine fin-back, sixty feet 
long, with a fluke like a steamboat rudder. 

Thursday afternoon, the 13th, one of our smill, 
home-bound ships was passing Eastern Point, off 
Gloucester, when the sailors caught sight of the 
monster, floating in the sea as quietly as if she 
had no life in her. They ventured near ina 
boat, and, finally, finding her passive, they 
reeved a cable round her jaw, and, towing the 
end on board, made her fast to the vessel. 

It turned out, though, that the huge beast was 
not dead. She had been hurt, somehow, and 
felt sick and sleepy, that was all. No sooner did 
the cable begin to pull her through the water 
than she roused herself, and showed decided 
objections to her mode of motion. Then it was 
that the sailors found they had caught an ugly 
customer. 

The great creature reared and plunged in her 
terrible strength, till it seemed as if she would 
run down the vessel, or swim off with it. 

——_—“‘Her ponderous tail 

Thrashed the broad sea like Polyphemus’ flail.” 

But the men were full of pluck, and were de- 
termined not to lose their prize easily. <A long 
fight they had of it, with much ado to kee 
clear of the whale’s fluke as they fastened more 
ropes to her. She broke three new cables before 
they conquered her; but skill and resolution 
prevailed, and, by Friday morning, they had the 
monster lying on her side, and@*moving in the 
wake of the vessel towards Boston Harbor. 

At last, the little steamer Emeline took her iu 
charge, and hauled her into the dry dock at 
Litchfield’s wharf, where crowds came to sec 
her all Monday and Tuesday, paying twenty-five 
cents apiece for the privilege. You would have 
said she was quite a beauty, with her white sides 
striped with regular black lines, lengthwise, 
looking like a graceful lap-streak boat. 

Huge as she was, this whale was one of the 
smallest of her species, the old males being 
sometimes over ninety feet long. She is a big 
thing for Boston, however, (or even for New 

Bedford) to have under lock and key at twenty- 
five cents a sight. Besides the pile of money 
obtained in this way, the captors expect to get 
fifteen barrels of oil and a good quantity of am- 
bergris out of the carcass. Don’t you wish you 
could catch a whale? 





- 
a = - +p - 
GAS AND PLANTS. 
Of all the enemies house plants have to com 
| tend with, gas-tainted air is the most powerful. 
| It is next to impossible to keep them in a healthy 
| condition where gas is burned every evening. 
| Fresh air is essential to vegetable life. No 
| how to give fresh air is the question. Opening 
the doors and windows is the best and cheapest 
way. Open the windows at’ the top and 
bottom at least twice a day, and change the air 
freely. 
| The only danger is a direct draft blowing 
| cold and sharp upon the plants. Sickness will 
result to them, as surely as to men, by such ¢x 
posure. Open the window but a crack, and 
keep it so for an hour, and so purify the room 
slowly and safely. 
| Perhaps the young reader, carefully tending 
} 
| her one geranium in some far-away farr sffouse, 
| wonders what gas has todo with her. <A great 
| deal. No foul air caused by burning gas is in 
| your room, but an equally dangerous poison, 
| streams in an invisible torrent, from the simple 
| kerosene lamp by your window. 
The air in a country farm-house is often 

more impure than in any city parlor, blazin¢ 
| with gas jets. City people generally take vast- 
‘ly more pains about ventilation than their cout 
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try cousins. They well know how poisonous | could creep. So when I went out doors to find | around very slyly, and with a big stick bring us | 
| mother, he crept out, too. And we had a pig- j instantly back to an appreciation of our educa- | 


had air is both for men and plants. | 

Therefore, to succeed with your window pets, | 
always remember this: Give them plenty of | 
sweet, fresh air. 

——__—_{4~@o-———___—_— 
LITTLE WAISTS. 

Some silly girls think there is beauty and del- 
icacy in slender waists, but they are sadly mis- 
taken. There is elegance in a well proportioned 
human form, but a small waist is as out of 
place on a stout person, as a small hand is. 
The waists you may see in the pictures of our 
erandmothers are more ridiculous than words 
ean describe. Could any thing be more unlike 
the human ferm as God made it? A writer of 
eminence says such women look like hour glass- 
es, Or Wasps, or any thing else cut in two and 
bolstered out at both ends. 

The growth will go somewhere, unless the 
breath is pressed out of the body, and if we keep 
it from the waist it will puff up the shoulders, 
and give undue size to the hips. If any grow- 
ing girl wants the form of Venus de Medici, let 
her not draw in her waist. If she wants to keep 
her health and beauty, let her give the heart 
and lungs full room for play. 

a 
VACCINATION, 

Dr. Hall, in his Journal of Health, says that | 
“in the observation of six of the most eminent | 
medical men in the world, with an’ experience | 
of over four hundred thousand vaccinations, 
there was not a single case where another dis- | 
‘ase had been conveyed; on the contrary, there 
is evidence to believe that vaccination hardens 
the constitution, as small pox certainly does. 
And as millions of persons who have been effi- 
ciently vaccinated have escaped small pox, com- 
mon sense dictates the propriety of vaccinating 
every child before it is two months old.” 





or 
IRISH CHILDREN, 


A correspondent of the Halifax Christian 
Messenger, writing from Dublin, says: 


The beauty of children has, indeed, been the 
most marked and wonderful thing I have seen 
in Ireland. There is nothing of that fascinating 
spirituel, or of that intellectual precocity one so 
frequently sees in the children in Nova Scotia. | 
But the wholesomest flesh and blood, the smooth- 
est, rosiest, sweetest faces, with large and liquid | 
eyes, meet one in groups at every turn. 

At first [thought I must have chanced on the 
fairest, and that I should soon meet the quick 
and resolute faces I had left behind; but when I 
saw one hundred and fifty children, about seven 
or eight vears of age, seated in one group ina! 
gallery of an elementary school, I was almost | 
overcome with emotion at the beautiful sight. | 
There, most unmistakably, were the faces of the | 
Saxon and Dane, and Norman and Celt, in all | 
their freshness and innocence. It was a very 
garden of roses and lilies. 

The head teacher, a son-in-law of the great 
educationist Wilderspin, by way of response to 
my expressions of admiration, pointing out to | 
me a lovely little girl with large blue eves and | 
dark chestnut hair, said, “I never saw a more | 
beautiful child before the mother ent off her 
magnificent hair, because it so attracted the no- | 
tice of strangers.’ He added, “I think the moth- 
ar did right.” 





9 nF een ctcmeenee 


A NINETY-EIGHT YEARS’ MEM- 
ORY. 


zerland. 


| servants, to Europe, was sliding on the balus- 


| three hours later he lay with his eyes wide open, 


| had escaped also without injury. ‘A white boy 
} would have been killed,” 


pen and some pigs. There were boards up, and | 
cracks. So he crawled up the boards to sce the 
pigs, putting his fingers in the cracks between | 
the boards. And the pigs bit his fingers, and | 
that frightened me to see the blood run. I re- 
member that; I must have been about three | 
years old.” | 
There, Mr. Editor, is a memory reaching back 
ninety-cight years; recalling little events of 
childhood, which ocetirred in the rural town of | 
Oxford, in the heart of the Bay Colony, when it | 
was subject to King George IIL. | 
It is seldom that we find one’s memory stretch- | 
ing back so near a full century, and grasping at | 
a single event. 
————~er —__—— 
RUNG OFF A BELL. 
The following is one of the most singular ac- 
cidents and escapes from death we ever keard of : 


A fearful ride on a bell was lately taken by a | 
lad in the village of Fully, Canton Valois, Swit- 
He was seated on the bell when the | 
ringer commenced to pull it. Not able to hold 
on, he fell from the tower, and was picked up 
senseless, about fifteen feet from the church. In 
his fall he had broken two wooden crucifixes. | 
Strange to say, he was hardly hurt, but could | 
relate his own adventures a few minutes after | 
the event. 





The little Swiss, however, has his match in 
another thick-headed urchin from the South, of 
whom Dr. Ruppaner, an eminent New York sur- 
geon, tells the following strange story in the 
Physician and Pharmeceutist : 

A Brazilian negro boy, eleven years of age, 
who was accompanying his master, with other 


trade on the seventh or top floor of the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel, to the great amusement of the 
childrea standing around, when suddenly, losing 
his balance, he was precipitated to the marble 
floor below, leading to the billiard-room on the 
ground or basement floor. He was picked up 
for dead. When examined, I could find no 
broken bones, no bruises, no blood, &c., though 
the boy was comatose. When revisited about 


was ignorant how he came into the bed he was 
in, complained of no pain whatsoever; and 
when asked to walk in the entry, he started off 
onarun, This was certainly a miraculous es- 
cape after a fall from a height of seven full sto- 





rics. The same boy had fallen from the rigging 
of the ship in whick the party dhad arrived, and 


said his master; ‘but 
negroes, like monkeys, never get hurt,” he add- 
ed, #hd next day shipped the boy back to Brazil. 


mo 


OLD EGYPTIAN SKILL. 
The ancient Egyptians excelled in nice me- 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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| London. 


ou 


od 


tional advantages. And when we learned our 
A B C’s, we learned them! I remember the 
whole process. 
“What letter is that?” 
“Tf do-n-’t know.”” (Cru 
“What letter is that?” 
“T d-o-n-’t know.” 
applause.) : «5 
IT remember all about it. It was a most seri- Re 
ous thing under the best circumstances And ogis 
one day, too, a most awful circumstance oc- ! . 
curred. Word came to the teacher that Joe 
Smith had actually kissed Mary Brown! Actn- 
ally kissed her! and that teacher arose in his 
indignation, and didn’t Joe Smith take it! 
Why shouldn’t that teacher be filled like a vial 
of wrath at such a thing?) He had never kissed 
anybody!) Nobody had ever kissed him! But 
it did no good; for fifteen years later a minister 
stood within the altar, a bridal trail swept down 
the aisle, and there, in the presence of the whole 
world, Joe Smith kissed Mary Brown! None of 


) 
(Higher key.) 
(Cutf, cuff.) (Tremendous 





Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
the sorrows of childhood about that. 2. 
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DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 
FREE TO JANUARY. LAbird. 
° P P 2. An interjection, 
The Companion will be sent free to all new 3. A girl’s name. 
4. An obstruction. 
5. Mineral. 
6. Hurtfui. 
My initials form a city. 
Our Premium List for 1871 has been issued. | on. 





subscribers, from this date to Jan. 1, 1871. Pay- 


ment must be made in advance. My finals the river it is 
Gro, P. BULLARD. 
It will be sent to all subscribers who have not} . 2. 
received it. CHARADE. 
—_—_-+—_—_<+o>— 
TOMB OF DEFOE, 

After the Bible, the two best-known books in 
the English-speaking world are “The Pilgrim's 
Progress” and “Robinson Crusoe.” Our sixty 
thousand voung subscribers will be interested 
to know that the authors of these two books, 
John Bunyan and Daniel Defoe, lie side-by-side 
in an ancient burying ground in the edge of 
Bunyan’s grave has long had a mon- 
ument over it, but the memory of Defoe was not 
till this year honored with a like token. A let- 
ter from England describes it: 


“d, half-starved lad 
Stood shivering in the cold; 

Ilis poor, pinched features told of want. 
His hunger made him bold. 

He looked upon my Jirst and sighed ; 
She listened to his tale; 

She was my sirst in very deed, 
Her charity ne'er failed. 

A prisoner hard by espied 
‘rhe act so kindly done; 

Perhaps he thought it worth a song, 
He treated her to one, 

He was my second, bright and fair, 
And merry as a lark; 

My whole a creature just now rare, 
A rather dashing spark. 

He visits us in summer-time, 
Dressed like a soldier gay ; 

He comes, he stays a little while. 
But soon he hastes awgy. 

TNeLE STEP 


3. 


Whats 


bes 








The monument to Defoe was recently unveiled, 
with appropriate ceremonies, in Bunhill Fields 
burying-ground, and the oceasion drew together 
a large concourse of people. The monument is 
a handsome Egyptian pillar of Sicilian marble, 
eighteen feet high, resting upon a base cight 
feet by four feet. It can be seen from almost 
every part of the ground, standing, as it does, 
nearly in the centre, and a littiie to the right of 
the main pathway. Bunyan’s tomb is less than 
a hundred yards distant on the other side. The 
inscription on the Defoe monument is this: 
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4. 
“DANIEL DEFOE, 7 . sl . 
Born 1661; died 1731. pineal thea ate 


Author of ‘Robinson Crusoe.’ " 


POWNS. 


Nouh built the first ark; who built the scenic 





chanical work, and it might puzzle some af our 


masons and stone-workers to equal them at the ! 


present day. Mr. Kenrick, in speaking of the 


casing of the great Pyramids, says: 

“The joints are scarcely perceptible, and not 
wider than the thickness of silver paper; and the 
cement so tenacious that fragments of the cas- 
ing-stones still remain in their original position, 
notwithstanding the lapse of so many centuries, 
and the violence by which they were detached. 
All the fine work of the intérior passages where 
vranite is not expressly mentioned, is of the same 
stone, and finished with the same beautiful ex- 
actness. 


But the skill in quarrying was displayed more | 


in the extracting of the huge blocks out of 
which obelisks and colossal statutes were hewn. 
Obelisks ninety and statues forty feet high, each 
fashioned out of one stone, were not uncom- 


{mon things; and the blocks selected for these 
| monuments were not chance splinters from bar- 


People do not often live to be a hundred years | barous efforts of splitting and smashing, but 


old, and those who do generally lose their mem- 
ory and other mental powers. But there is an 
old lady living in Jeffrey, N. H., whose memory 
goes back nearly onecentury. A correspondent 
of an exchange gives the following account of a 
visit to her: 


_ She is remarkably active, clear-headed and 
intelligent. Although a little deaf, her sixht is 
good, and she read to us in a clear voice and 
with a good emphasis from her Testament, which 
she held in her lap when we entered. 

“How do you do to-day, Mrs. Rice?” 

“O, as well as could be expected for me; I am 
most worn out. You see I am getting old.” 

“How old are you, Mrs. Rice?” 

“Well, [was a hundred, last December, the 
tenth day. I have got through one century, and 
Segun another. Don’t know how far I shall get 
in that. Iam wearing out, every day.” 


“You remember, I suppose, all about the war | than those of later life. 


of the Revolution ?” | 

“O, yes; Iwas six and a half when Bunker | 
Hill was fought. My father was a minute man. | 
He was ploughing when the bells rung, telling | 


that the Britishers were coming. He left his | childhood’s educational experience. 


plough right there, and started. 
ute man, you see, 
™my mother was a Shumway. We lived in Ox- 
ford, Mass. I was born there.” 

“Well, you must remember what took place 
before the Revolution.” / 

“Yes; I remember them things better than 
what takes place now-a-days.” 

“What do you remember, that took place 
when you was younger than this little girl?” 

“Well, let me see. O, I recollect, my little 
brother. He was next tome. About two years 
younger. When he was a baby, mother left him 
in the cradle one day, and he crawled out. He 








| clean slices separated secundum artem. from the 


' 


native rock, after being selected and accurately 
defined. 

And how was this done—by driving in huge 
iron wedges? No, indeed; that would probably 
have split the stone. By infinite labor, then, 
in chiselling and sawing: Pooh! The old Egyp- 
| tians knew a trick somewhat cleverer than that; 
they cut a small groove along the whole length 


) of say, one hundred feet, and in this inserted a | 
| number of dry wooden wedges; then they pour- | 
ed water into the groove, and the wedges, ex- | 


, panded simultancously and with great force, 
broke away the large fragment as neatly as a 
strip of glass is taken off by a diamond.’’ 


——— 
SCHOOL.IN FORMER DAYS. 
Rev. Mr. Talmadge, of New York, does not be- 
lieve that the days 6f childhood are happier 


boyhood, and thinks he had a hard time of it, 
especially at school. He says: 

Well do I remember the unhappy scene of my 
It was 


He was a min- | called Herod’s school-house, partly because a 
His name was Amidon, and | man of that name lived not far away, and part- 
| ly because it was the “Massacre of the Inno- | 


| cents.” We went to school there from eight 
| o'clock in the morning to five in the afternoon, 
and a boy got the worth of his money. There 
was none of your nonsense of blackboards, 
globes and philosophical trifling. There were 
the wooden desks, around the wall, and seats 
with no backs to them, and there we sat all day 
with our faces tothe wall; and along about four 
o’clock of a sumrmer’s afternoon we would be- 
gin to forget our educational advantages, and 
get drowsy, and then the teacher would come 


He recalls his early | 


Can a, an or the ever be any thing but detiniic ¢ 
indojinite articles? 

Is there any thing new to-night? 

Is this bed for Daniel, or for David, or is it for the 


This monument is the result of an appeal in 
| the Caristian World newspaper to the boys and 
|virls of England for funds to place a suitable 


Free Press: CROSS WORD ENIGMA. 


The other evening, on the occasion of the mar- 
riage of a man named Dinsbrooke, in Hatm- | 
tramck, a novel feature was introduced, to relieve | 
| the tediousness which generally accompanies | 
} He was a firm believer in the old 


My Jirst is in fragrant, but not in sweet. 
My second is in lamb, but not in meat. 

My third is in old, but not in new. 

My fourth is in number, but not in few. 

My jisth is in water, and also in drink. 

My whole is used in most families, I think. 


memorial upon the grave of Daniel Defoe. It old negro to-night? (Three towns.) RW. <:. 
| represents the united contributions of seventeen a 
| hundred persons. soi 
- ~ +> WORD SQUARE. 
CAT’S BLOOD IN MARRIAGE, 1. Sepeentante. 
} ¢ - 2. Border. 
Old superstitions are transplanted from Eu- 3. A malady. 
| I = , 
| rope to this country by emigrants, as may be | 4. To steam. 
| seen in the following incident, from the Detroit 6. 
} 
| 


| such affairs. 
| Polish legend, that no marriage would prove 

satisfactory unless the blood of a cat was shed | 7. 
| at the ceremony, and he accordingly brought in | 
! one at the proper moment. He held on to Gri- , 
'malkin’s head, the bride seized the ‘tail. and the | 
| father of the bride made a down cut with a big | 

knife, cutting off the tail close to the bride’s | 

hand. The clergyman was not a believer in the | 
| legend, but he raised no objections, and the cat | 
fled out doors with a good deal more activity | 


ENIGMA, 


1 am composed of 13 letters. 

My 15, 11, 4, 10 is to rend. 

My 3, 9, 2is to marry. 

My 1, 8, 7, 5 is always. 

My 6, 4, 10, 12, is to fly rapidly. 

My whole is the name of a great statesmyn. 


| CLARA F. JosseLyy. 


than her age would seem to warrant. | s. 
} —en ! 
5 a | LIDDLE. 
PASTE, \ 


Our fathers wore me at their side, 
(Perhaps a mark of useless pride): 
And yet to documents of State 

My worth you cannot overrate. 
Sailors consider me a prize, 
Because of what my flesh supplies ; 
For, like a useful book, you see, 


Paste is often worth more than its weight in | 
| gold. How many a time has the reader been 
| impressed with the value of an article in a news- | 
| paper, which, if he had but a little paste at 
, hand, he could have attached it to some book 


| for subsequent reference; but, having no paste, | Extracts are often made from me. J. Be 
| he lays the paper away, and finally forgets all | oe 
| about it, every now and then, however, fecling | Conundrums. 


| that it would be worth more than money if he | 


: : Why should a soldier be “brave as a sword” aud 
| could lay his hand on that scrap again: : 


not brave as a cannon? Because the latter recoi). 
when it is fired. 
Why is a policeman generally of a satirical turn 


So important did a certain old college pro- | 
fessor consider the little economy above alluded | peeause he has a habit of “taking people off.” 
to, that he used to give one lecture to his pupils | Why is a church bell like a forgetful servant? Be- 
| before they graduated, on “Paste.” | cause it has to de tolled so often. 
| F Why is a boiled beef’s tongue delirious? Because it 
is out of its head. 
When may a man consider a woman poetical’ 
When she isa verse to him. 
How is it that Adam was a provision dealer? Hr 
disposed of a spare rib. 


, 


r 






| TOO MANY 


ane j 
THINGS TO LEARN. 


Children are often confused by the great mul- 
titude of studies crowded on their young minds: 


A good lesson to teachers is conveyed by the 

| following simple anecdote: 

| “How is it, my dear,” inquired a schoolmis- | 

tress of a little girl, “how is it that you do not| + , 

understand this simple thing?” + ae ge Try 
“T do not know, indeed,” she answered, with a | Mg Bet, War, Sry. 


: * . Grammar. 
perplexed look, “but I sometimes think I’ve so 6. Epsom, Gosport, 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Work-man-ship. ‘ ‘ 
2. “He lay pale extended on his bier.’ 


Campton, Erroll, Lyman, 


many things to learn that I have no time to un-| Lyme, Alstead, Stratford, Keene. 
7. Sleep, Ice, Meet, One, Near. 


' derstand.” ¥. -~Simox Peter. 
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GOING TO GRANDMA'S. 


A little maid, with soft brown hair 
And hazel eyes, I often see 
Tripping along, a — fair, 
Singing the while a merry glee, 
Going to grandma’s. 


No cloud o’ershades that open brow, 
No cares disturb that soul’s sweet trust, 
As on she speeds, now quick, now slow, 
Like a sweet bird to sheltered nest, 
Going to grandma’s. 


Full well she knows the greeting fond 
That waits the darling’s coming there; 
The goodies, cooked with skill, not found 
In modern days of dainties rare, 
For her at grandma’s, 


She loves each tree on the dear old place, 
The chickens, cow, and old black cat; 
But most she loves with care to trace 
Where her own mother played or sat, 
Living at grandma’s. 


Ah, happy child! as years pass on, 
Thy mother’s home will fade from sight ; 
Grandparents, parents, all be wwe 
And gone these joys of childhood bright, 
With all that’s grandma’s. 


But in that fairer home above, 
Where pain and parting e’er are done, 
With grandpa, parents, all you love, 
May you be gathered near Christ’s throne, 
Ever with grandma. 
——— +o 
For the Companion. 


THE WIT OP THE WITLESS. 
Poor homeless Jonah, the half witted pauper 
of whom we told you a few weeks ago, as as- 
piring to clerical honors, had at one time a great 
desire to teach in Sunday schoo}. He was some- 
times allowed to talk a few moments to a class of 
very small children in absence of a teacher, and 
he always told them something worth hearing, 
and that they remembered. 

One terribly stormy Sunday he came into the 
school with the rain running from his hat and 
eoat, and dripping from his nose and his hair, 
with «a begraggled, half-drowned look, which 
creatly amused the boys. In a few moments he 
went to his warm friend, the superintendent, 
and asked in an imploring tone,— 

“Say, Mr. S., folks that’s any sense in their 
heads won’t be here to teach to-day; can’t I 
teach a big class?” 

Mr. S., who was always tender of his feel- 
ings and anxious to please him, hesitated a mo- 
ment. He knew such a teacher would make too 
much sport for the big boys, and the little ones 
were not at schoel. Then he went to a class of 
quiet, half-grown girls, whose teacher was ab- 
sent, and asked if they were willing to have poor 
Jonah talk a little while to them. They con- 
sented, and he came forward, wiping the water 
from his sleeve with his pocket handkerchief; 
and with a simile of perfect satisfaction beaming 
from his face, seated himself before them. But 
he had come to teach and not to “talk,” as the 
superintendent had suggested. 

“Now, girls,” he said, opening the question 
hook, “find your places.” 

They found the lesson, and waited to see what 
he would do next, knowing that he could not 
read a word. 

“Now,” he cried, with the air of a man going 
at business, “you girl with red roses in your 
bonnit, what does this ere first werse say?” 

“Q, Jonah,” replied the young girl, “that 
isn’t the way our teacher does. She asks the 
question on the verse.” 

“Look here, you,” cried the teacher, with an 
air of great importance, “I don’t care what your 
teacher does. If she’d a wanted to have you 
teached her way she’d ought to ha’ been here to 
do it! When she’s here she may teach as she’s 
a mind ter; but when I’m here Vil doas ’ma 
mind ter! You next girl, there—you with a bee- 
tle in your bonnit—read that ere first werse o’ 
the lesson, will you?” 

“O, Jonah,” cried the owner 
leaning forward and looking at his book, 
“you've got your question book upside down!” 

For an instant he looked surprised, and at 
an loss what to do, but quickly gathering his 
few wits about him, he replied, in a tone of re- 
buke, “You look sharp again, and tell me if 
that are readin’ is upside down to you, will 
you?” 

“O yes, it’s right side up to me,” answered 
the girl. 

“Well, aint it you I’m a teachin’ of, I'd like to 
know?” he cried, wif the ‘assurance of a man 
who had gained « victory. 

The girls saw both his folly and his keenness 
in trying to hide it, and smiled, but made no re- 
ply. “Now, you Anderson girl,—you look sensi- 
bler than these that keeps all the time a findin’ 
fault with the teachin’,—you read that are first 
verse, and then we'll goon. I’m skeart for fear 
the church bell will ring afore we get the class 
started.” 

And the young girl thus complimented, read: 
“And they came over unto the other side of the 
sea, into the country of the Gadarenes.” 

“Which side o’ the sea did they come to?” 
asked the teacher, with much importance, 


of the beetle, 





= 


“To the other side,” said the girl with the! It drove against my face with such violence 


beetle in her bonnet. | 
“You’re right!” said poor Jonah, with a pat- | 
ronizing air. 


ax the question on’t. 
to teach, don’t you?” 
“O, but you haint got through the first verse 
yet. You ought to ask us who the Gadarenes 
were, Jonah,” said one of the scholars. 
“Well, there!’ exclaimed Jonah, sarcastically, 


You see this is the way 


‘Gf you’ve got to this time o’ life without know- | 


in’ what Gadarenes is, without bein’ teached it, 
it’s a pity! Why, I’ve heerd that word read in 
meetin’ I don’t know how many times!” 
the poor fellow took good care not to attempt a 
definition of the word, and called for the read- 
ing of the next verse, that he might base a ques- 
tion on it. 

And so the hour passed; but before its close 
Jonah contrived to tell some truths in his awk- 
ward and amusing way, that were not forgotten. 


--- +> 
THE CROCODILE’S REVENGE. 


An Egyptian sportsman, who supported him- 
self and his family by the produce of his gun, 
with three of his neighbors, went to an island 
called Geizet-il-Arab—a favorite resort of croco- 
diles—to hunt for their eggs. As they were go- 
ing round the island, three crocodiles rushed 
from the shore into the river. 

On examining the spot, a quantity of eggs 
were discovered in the sand. These they secur- 


ed, and were going back in their boat to their | 


tent, when a crocodile that had been watching 
them rushed to the place where her eggs had 
been, then as rapidly returned to the river, and 
swimming, followed them opposite to their 
abode, where until nightfall her eyes were seen 
above the water. 


| 
The sportsmen feasted upon their spoil; but 


as soon as their fire had died away, the croco- 
dile charged them furiously, repeating her at- 
tacks several times during the night; and it was 
only by frequent discharge of their fire-arms 
that they kept her off at all. 

The crocodile, which had hitherto remained 
harmless, now became furious, and attacked all 
the cattle it could catch upon the river-side. 
Among the victims was a fine mare in a neigh- 
horing village, who, as usual, was allowed to 
graze in the coarse, abundant pasturage. 


One day, whilst drinking, she was seized in| 


the back of the neck by the jaws of the croco- 
dile. The mare being a powerful animal, in an 
agony of pain, threw up her head. The croco- 
dile dropped upon her back, and with her strange 
burden, the mare galloped off to her stable. The 
astonished villagers immediately set upon the 
crocodile with their naboot, or stout sticks, until 


she was induced to let go her hold and dismount; | 


but the mare died from the joint effect of its 
wounds and the fright. 

During March, which is the breeding season, 
the crocodiles deposit their eggs in the sand on 
the banks, or, in preference, in small sand-banks 
or islands on the stream. The eges, which are 
white and hard, in size resemble those of a do- 
mestic goose. One found on the White River 
measured exactly three inches and a half in 
length, and five inches and thirteen-sixteenths 
in circumference. 

The care and anxiety bestowed by these fero- 
cious creatures upon their eggs is astonishing. 
When about to lay, the female crocodile will 
dig with her claws a hole in the sand, six inches 
deep, drop her eggs therein and cover them up. 
She will then make several holes around the 
first, to mislead those in sear *: of her treasure. 

Every day she will add afre. 1 egg to her store, 
at the same time carefully enlarging the exca- 
vation, turning them and re-covering them with 
sand. After they have hatched by the sun’s rays, 
the mother will place heryoung in the shallow 
water of a retired creek, where she will nourish 
them until they are capable of feeding them- 
selves. 


+o 

AN UNPLEASANT SITUATION. 

The sand storms of Arabia are often violent, 
and disastrous. Here is a description of one en- 
countered on the Peninsula of Sinai, by a travel- 
ler, which will give the reader a conception of 
their character: 

The day after we encamped, when I sallied 
out in the morning, the sky was blue and cloud- 
less, and the sun shone even more brightly than 
usual. Making my way for a short distance 
down the wady,I reached a kind of natural 
bath in a cave, under the shelving rocks. A 
part of the stream trickled into it, so that it 
formed a delightful place for bathing, and no 
person can have any idea how refreshing a good 
plunge into the water is to one who has been 
travelling over the sandy ground. 

By the time I had completed my bathing, I 
noticed that the atmosphere was becoming dim, 
as if clouds had obscured the sun; then, as I 
hurried out of my cave, fitful puffs of wind 
came sweeping round the rocks, bearing along 
quantities of fine sand and dust. 

I knew what was coming—that scourge of the 
desert, a sand storm. The Bedouins were 
scampering in every direction, in pursuit of 
their camels, the dragomans were hard at it, 
making taut the tent ropes, and rolling large 
stones upon the tent pegs to keep them from 
drawing. 

The rapidity with which the wind increased 
in force was astounding, and the like of which I 
had never witnessed before. All surrounding 
objects began to rapidly disappear, and often 
were completely hidden by the sheets or clouds 
of sand that came whirling past, like mist, 


T’other side, that means it wasn’t | my mouth down into my throat. 
this side. Now you girl that’s got the roses in | 
your bonnet, you read the next verse, and I'll! 


But | 





and force as to cause a feeling of prickling heat, 
like the sensation of a blister. 
It got into my ears, into my eyes, and through 


T had really no little difficulty to make way to 
my tent, for [ felt completely bewildered, a sen- 
sation I had before experienced when caught in 
| & snow-storm, upon the pfairies. Nothing we 
| could do served in the slightest degree to keep 

the sand out of the tents; everything’ we had 
| — actually, and not in mere figure of speech, 
| buri 


| There was nothing to be done but to quietly 
bear it until the tempest lulled. Fortunately, 
we were not travelling, or it would have proved 
| vastly more annoying. 

| The Bedouins squatted upon the ground be- 
jhind their camel saddles, with their backs 
toward the storm, and wrapping their heads in 
their shawls, patiently waited until it was over. 
| The camels, too, clearly knew all about it, for 
| they at once, when the storm came on, lay as 
close to the ground as they could, and tried by 
every manceuvre to keep the sand from out 
their nostrils. 

The sand tempest lasted until late in the af- 
ternoon, when the wind suddenly dropped, and 
in ten or fifteen minutes every thing, excepting 
ourselves and our tents, was as bright, and clear, 
and calm, as though no storm had passed over 


i=} 


s. 

These desert storms of sand and wind come 
on exactly like a storm at sea, continue for near- 
ly a day, and blow with a steady but average 
| force. If you can imagine a dense snow-storm, 
; accompanied with a fierce gale of wind, and 
that in lieu of snow, fine sand is the material 
falling and drifting, you can form a tolerably 
good mental picture of the desert sand-storm. 


ee 
A MYSTERY SOLVED. 


Frederick, king of Prussia, while taking a ride 
| one day, noticed an old farmer ploughing his 
| acre by the wayside, and cheerfully singing at 
| his work. 
| “You must be well off, old man,’’, said the 

king. “Does this acre belong to you?” 
| “No, sir,” replied the farmer, “who did not 
know it was the king. “I am not so rich as 
| that; I plough for wages.” 
| “How much do-you get a day?” asked the 
| king. 
| “Eight groschen” (about a shilling) said the 
| farmer. 

| “That is not much,” replied the king. “Can 
| you get along with it?” 
| “Get along, and have something left.” 

“How is that?” 

The farmer smiled and said,— 

“Well, if I must tell you—two groschen are 
for myself and wife; and with two I pay gny old 
debts; two I lend out; and two I give away for 
| the Lord's sake.’ 
| “This is a mystery which I cannot solve,” said 

the king. 

| “Then I will solve it for you,” said the farm- 
er. “I have two old parents at home who kept 
me when I was weak and needed help, and now 
that they are weak and need help, I keep them. 
This is my debt towards which I pay two gro- 
schen aday. The third pair of groschen, which 
[lend out, I spend for my children, that they 
may receive Christian instruction. They will 
pay it back in the comfort they will be to me 
| and my wife when we get old. With the last 
| two groschen I maintain two sisters, whom 
| could not be compelled to keep. This is what 
| give for the Lord’s sake.” 
| The king, well pleased with the answer, said, 
| “Bravely spoken, old man.. Now I will also give 
| you something to guess. Have you ever seen 
| me before?” 

“Never,” said the farmer. 

“In less than five minutes: you shall see me 
fifty times, and carry in your pocket fifty of my 
likenesses.” 

“This is a mystery which [cannot unravel,” 
said the farmer. 

“Then I will solve it for you,” said the king. 
Thrusting his hand into his pocket, and count- 
ing fifty bran-new gold pieces into his hand, 
stamped with his royal likeness, he said to the 
astonished farmer, who knew not what was 
coming,— 

“The coin is genuine, for it also comes from 
our Lord God, and Iam His paymaster. I bid 
you adieu.” 

+e —— 





A VENTRILOQUIST TRICK. 

It would be well if ventriloquists were often 
passing by when brutal men are abusing ani- 
mals nobler than themselves. Signor Blitz 
punished one of these wretches by a good fright, 
in return for his cruelty: 


As a drayman was furiously beating his lank, 
half-starved mule, near the Government Square, 
Havana, he was astonished to hear the animal 
exclaim: 

“Enough, you brute!’ 

The drayman looked aghast, and searched un- 
der his dray and around his mule to find the or- 
igin of this sepulchral voice, when again he was 
horrified to hear from the animal, to all appear- 
ances: 

“You are a brute!” 

The drayman was dumbfounded, and trembled 
like an aspen-leap, and dropped his whip as if 
stung by an adder. He blessed himself, and was 
about falling on his knees, when he again heard, 

“IT was your mother once upon a time!” 

This capped the climax, and a gentleman from 
the crowd that had gathered around endeavored 
to explain to the terror-stricken drayman that 
sometimes disembodied spirits return to the 
world in the form of animals. Just at this mo- 
ment, Signor Blitz, accompanied by two friends, 
who had been looking on.the strange scene and 
enjoying the fun, adjourned to the Union Coffee 


crowd endeavoring to induce the animal to 
speak again, and the drayman embracing the 
mule in a most filial manner. 

A 

A NEGRO SCHOOL, 
A missionary teacher to the freedmen writes 
to an exchange some amusing accounts of her 
school. Here are two extracts: 


One of my night scholars has not yet “done 
larnt” his a, b, cs. A big, strong fellow, he 
finds it a “heap harder than ploughing.” He 
will never own that he does not know a letter, 
“’s had dat are in my head, sure, only jest 
couldn’t speak it;” or, “Well, dat am him, sure 
nuff. I knowed him, but he’s so funny—one 
couldn’t see him!” 

He had hunted all over the page, with many 
a long sigh, when I pointed to it. ‘ 
“O lordy, yes, dat’s F; didn’t s’pose dat de 
feller you’s talking about.” 


HENS IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


Our new school-room is a small house, in the 
(negro) ‘ quarters” on the plantation where | 
board. There are no sashes in the windows, so 
I have to leave them (i. e., the shutters) open for 
light, and detail two or three Topseys to stand 
guard, and keep owt the hens, which were aceus. 
tomed to “equal rights” with the former oceu- 
pants. Sometimes, in spite of “Shoo, shooing,” 
they “force a passage.” Topsey says, “Ah, ha! 
you’s got in, has yer?” then a chase under and 
over loose benches; finale, a loud squawking, 
“Yes, siree! I’s got yer!” and the bird js 
ejected, minus sundry tail feathers. What a 
blessed thing is a good laugh! 


—_+o+—____ 
SAILING BY A STAR, 


The assurance of some skeptics, who boast 
that they once believed the Bible, but have now 
got beyond all that, and are following new 
and greater lizht, is very fairly illustrated by 
the story of the Hibernian sailor, who was left 
one night in charge of the helm, with directions 
from the captain to keep his eye on a certain 
star, and steer the vessel directly towards it;— 
which he promised fait: fully to do. 

The captain went below, and fell asleep; after 
a while he awoke, went on deck, and found the 
vessel sailing in a course exactly opposite to 
that in which he had directed the helmsman to 
steer. 

“What’s all this mean, Patrick ?” 

“Faith, captain, ye must pick me out another 
star, for I’ve sailed clear by that one!”’ 

Just so many have turned their back on God, 
and heaven, and light, and peace, and think 
they have sailed by all the revelations of God, 
and want some one to pick them out another 
star.—Little Christian. 

no 


SIDNEY’S WIFE’S FORTUNE, 

Mr. C. says he met a former slave of his father 
in Charlestown, lately, and accosted him: 

“Well, Sidney, going to get married, are 
you?’ 

“Yes, sir, think I'll try wedded life now.” 

“Has your lady any property ?” 

“Well, yes, sir; got a fattle fortune; put it 
with mine (he hadn’t a cent)! and reckon we'll 
get along very comfortable.” 

“What has she got, Sidney ?” 

“She's got a house; small one—four rooms in 
it. 

“Ts it all hers?” 

“Well, no, sir, not zactly; it belongs to the 
family. She has got only four sisters and two 
brothers.” 

— er 


. TACKS. 

Two hundred and fifty different kinds of tacks 
are manufactured from brass, copper, zinc, iron 
and steel, and the process of manufacture is very 
interesting to a looker-on. The -material from 
which the tacks are made is first cut into long 
strips as wide as the required length of the tack. 
It is then put into a machine which cuts it into 
tacks or nails, as the case may be. as quickly 
and as easily as a boy would munch a stick of 


candy. The polishers are then brought into re- 
quisition. They are then conveyed to the room 


where a bevy of young women are employed in 
weighing, papering, labelling, and parcelling 
them, preparatory to boxing. 
a 
SETTLING DIFFERENCES. 


A gentleman having been told by a complaii- 
ing brother that he had something against him, 
warmly invited him to come in, saying, “We 
will both pray in the first place, and ask the 
blessing of God on our interview.” 

When they arose from their knees, he said,— 

“Now I will thank you, my brother, to tell me 
what it is you have against me.” 

“O,”’ was the reply, “I really don’t know what 
itis; it is all gone; and I believe I was in the 
wrong.” 

—_~<+o9—_—_—_—_—_——_ 
COULDN’T HOLD HER TONGUE. 

A story is told of an ancient Mohawk notion, 
that some great misfortune would happen if any 
one spoke on Saratoga Lake. A strong-minded 
English woman, on one occasion, whilst being 
ferried over, insisted upon talking, and as soon 
as she got overin safety she rallied her boat- 
man on his superstition. But he had the best 
of it, after all, for he at.once replied, “The Great 
Spirit is merciful, and knows that a white wom- 
an cannot hold her tongue.” 

a 

BRIDALS AND SwitcHEs.—Mrs. Partington 
wants to know if it were not intended that wo- 
men should drive their husbands, why are they 
put through the bridle ceremony? Thereseems 
to be something plausible in the supposition, 
for nearly all the Jadies are providing themselves 
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For the Companion. 


THE HEN AND CHICKENS THAT 
WENT VISITING. 


Once upon a time there were two hens. 

One lived on a farm near the woods. 
man she lived with was poor, »° | the hen’s 
home was not a very fine one. 4 -che daytime 
she chased grasshoppers in the fields or woods, 
and at night she and her little ones sleptina 
barrel. Her name was Speckleye. 

The other hen was called Hightop. She was 
own cousin to Speckleye, and lived not far away. 
Every thing about her home was lovely. Her 
chamber was in the top of a three-story barn, 
and her drawing-room was on the other side of 
the road. To ge from one to the other, she had 
only to go down stairs, cross a covered bridge, 
and walk down a few easy steps. When it 
rained she stayed in her chamber, or sat on the 
stairs and talked with her friends. Her meals 
were brought to her three timesa day. Alto- 
gether she had a very nice time. 

One day Hightop found a break in the fence 
that enclosed her drawing-room, and started 
out for awalk. She had not gone far before 
she met her Cousin Speckleye, with all her fam- 
ily. 

“Good-morning, cousin,” said Hightop. 

“Good-morning,” said Speckleye. “It is a 
fine day, and the grasshoppers are very sweet 
just now.” 


The 


“Grasshoppers! I ‘never eat them. They 
make me sick.” 
“Dothey? That is because you eat too much 


rich food.” 

At this all of Speckleye’s children opened 
their bills and said, “Peep! peep! give us some.” 

“Hush, children! You must not tease.” 

“If the dear pets want some cake they shall 
have it,” said Hightop. ‘Come dine with me to- 
day.” 

“You are very kind, but I am afraid the chil- 
dren will trouble you.” 

“Ono! Come right along, all of you.” So 
Hightop led the way to the barn. When they 
came to the hole in the fence, the young ones 
were pushed through first, then their mother 
walked in easily, for she was thin, and lastly 
Hightop squeezed through, for she was very fat 
and puffy. 

Hightop’s drawing-room was a large yard, en- 
closed by a high slat fence. 
hens of all ages; plump and ‘gaudy creatures 
with yellow legs and glossy feathers. The Speckl- 
eyes were at first abashed to be introduced to 
such a fashionable company, but Hightop in- 
troduced her cousin to some of the old lady hens, 
and the young chicks found new friends in plen- 


ty. After a pleasant chat, Hightop invited her 


cousin and the children to visit her chamber in 
the top of the barn. 
“Bless me, cousin. 
fly so high as that?” 
“QO dear, no! We'll walk up the stairs. 
Come, this is the way;” 


Speckleye hesitated. 

about the children. 
“Peep! peep!” said they. ‘‘We shall fall.” 
“No, dears, it is quite safe. 

and your mother shall come after.” 





It was quite full of 


You don’t expect me to 


and Hightop led the 
way to a narrow board, having small slats 
for steps, and leading to the top of the fence. 
Hightop started up the steps fast enough, but 
She could go, but how 


I will go before, 


“Goodness!” cried Speckleye. 
run over. 
my wing.” 
“Don’t be silly, cousin. He can’t hurt you. 
We are over his head, on the bridge, and safe.” 
Speckleye could hardly believe her, for the 
horse was dragging a cart, and it made a terri- | 
ble noise. Just then a troop of chickens came | 
running over the bridge, laughing and talking 
among themselves, and thrusting their heads 
through the bars, and looking at the team in 
the road below. 

“Well, Hightop, I don’t see how you can live 
in such a place. I should be frightened out of 
my wits to cross this bridge every day. As for 
the children they would never get over the 
fright as long as they lived.” 

“Nonsense, cousin! Look at those chickens, 
yonder. What do they care for the bridge? 
Come, let us go into the barn.” 

Crossing the bridge, they entered the barn 
through a small door. “Now we are safe,” 
thought Speckleye. But no. Right before them, 
on the barn floor, was a big black dog. 
“Gracious, Hightop! What shall we do?” 
‘Peep! peep!” again cried the chicks. ‘He 
will eat us all.” 

“Never fear. He cannot hurt us. Don’t you 
see that the stairway is closed in on every side 
by slats? Neither dogs nor cats ca: get in.” 
At last the top of the barn was reached, and 
the tired party sat down to rest. Such a dread- 
ful getting up stairs they had never known! 
Leaving the children to play by the door, the 
two lady hens went to see the chambers. Soon 
they heard a loud scream. 


Running to the door, they found trouble 
enough. 


“O mother!” cried a chicken. 
has fallen down stairs.” 
Sure enough, there the little fellow lay at the 
bottom of the stairs, and crying bitterly. 
“Bless his little heart! Is he hurt much?” 
“Peep! peep!” cried he. 
“Let mother brush the place with her wing.” 
She would have kissed it, but hens never kiss. 
They can’t, you know. 
“Well, dears,” said Speckleye, “let us go 
down. It is most time to go home.” 
So the children went on before, and the two 
hens trotted after. There were many turns in 
the stairway, and at one time the young ones 
were out of sight round the corner. At that 
moment another scream was heard, and a loud 
voice cried,— 
“Get out of the way, children.” 
The two hens hastened on, and saw a gray old 
rooster coming up the stairs. 
“Whose children are these?’ said he, in a 
rough voice. “They were right in my way, and 
I trod on one of the little wretches.” 
“You are a brute, sir,” said Speckleye. 
hope the child is not killed.” 
But it was not, and presently they reached the 
yard once more. 
“Now for the cakes,” said Hightop. “Come 
this way, to the feeding hoppers, and you shall 
have all you want.” 
“Feeding hoppers! What are they?” 
“These boxes,” said MHightop, leading her com- 
pany to a row of wooden boxes near the fence. 
Some of them were open and some were shut. 
Before the open ones there were hens and chick- 
ens, sitting on a rail in front, and very comfort- 
ably eating their dinner. 
“Now, friends,” continued Hightop, “when 
you are hungry, just step on this rail, and you 
will find every thing ready before you.” 


“We shall be 
Come here, children, and hide under 


“Yellownose 


oy 


a bite, and boldly stepped upon the rail. In- 
stantly the top of the box flew up with a loud 
fusion. Even Speckleye ran too. 
and ran for their lives. 
down again with a terrible bang. 

“Peep! peep! O, it is dreadful! 
falling!” 


noise, gave up eating, 
to laugh. 


when they got over their fright. 
-ing to hurt you. 
covers open, and there is your dinner. 


supper or breakfast.” 
“Well, cousin,” 


while you are eating. 
dren’s heads off. That would be dreadf 
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Some of the chickens thought they would like 


snap, and then there was running about in con- 
The poor lit- 
tle things on the rail tumbled off in sheer fright, 
At once the cover shut 


The sky is 


The other hens and chickens, hearing the 
and were so impolite as 


“What are you afraid of?” said Hightop, 
“There is noth- 
When you get on the rail the 
When 
you have had enough, you step off, and the cov- 
ers drop down and keep every thing warm for 


said Speckleye, “it may be 
all very fine, but what if the cover should drop 
It would cut the chil- 








“Peep! sia said the little ones. “I guess 
we aren’t very hungry, to-day. Say, mother, 
are there no grasshoppers here?” 
“No, only feeding hoppers.” 
“We don’t like them. They 
things, and if one should fall down at dinner 
time!” | 
“Come, children, have some corn cake,” said 
Hightop. 

“Not out of those things.” 

So Hightop brushed some of the corn from 
the box, and the children ate it all up without 
standing on the terrible box. 

That evening Speckleye’s chickens were all 
sick with a bad pain under their feathers. 

Their mother nursed them as well as she 
could, and put them all to bed in their old bar- 
rel, and at length they all fell asleep. 

At last Speckleye went to bed herself, feeling | 
quite happy that she was not obliged to live in | 
a hen-house with modern improvements. —c. 
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OUR READERS will find an excellent assortment of | 
Black Walnut, Chestnut or Painted Chamber Scts, also 
all other kinds of first class Furniture at P. F. PACKARD | 
& Sons, 56 Union Street, Boston. 











OUR RE ADERS who are in want of any thing in the line 
of Hats and Caps should visit the store of Jackson & Co., 
59 Tremont Street, Boston. They are thoroughly reliz uble. 
have a fine assortment of goods, and parents espec ially 
are invited toexamine before purchasing elsewhere. 





cor. of Arch. Six per cent. interest will be paid on depos- 
its by this Institution from this date. All deposits com- 
mence drawing interest on the first day of every month. 
See notice in another column. 


MERCANTILE SAVINGS INsTITUTION, 48 Summer Street, | 





O'HARA'S SHOE TIE,—Neer slips, tangles or comes | 
untied. Agents Wanted.. 


Can be attached to ag! shoe. 
3 samples 25 cts. CHAS. MELSOM O'HARA, 
5—2w 14 Y. Fourth St,. Cincinnati, 0. 





PHYSICIANS, Ministers, Lawyers, and thousands of 
others, have used the WHITE PINE Compotnp for Throat 
and Lung Diseases and Kidney Complaints, and found it 
just what was wanted. It is truly a remarkable remedy. 


OREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS—325 varieties for 
25 cts; 65 for 50 cts; 125 for $1. E.S. LESLIE, 
Box 1008, ‘Worcester, Mass. _35—lw 


66 9 and Hunters Guide.” 
TRAPPER This book contains 
all the Secrets and Recipes for hun’ ing, fishing, trap- 
ping, tanning furs, &c. Every thing. Only 40 cents. 
45—lw NovELTY co., Box 299, Lebanon, N.H. 


Try y HYGEI for the Blood. Sold by 


Druggists. 45—3m 
ISITING CARDS—of Latest Strytze. A 
package sent (printed), post-paid, for 6O cents. 
No humbug. Send full address to J, M. MILL ER, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 5—lw 


ANTED!—AGENTS every where, to canvass 
for Joun S. C. Anporr’s forthcoming book, 
“PRUSSIA AND THE FRANCO-PRUSSIAN WAR.” A 
live subject for a wide-awake canvasser. Address B. 
B. RUSSELL, Boston, Mass. 45-2w 











TTA A! HA!! HA!!!” shouts our jollv friend, 
as the buttons fly from reading “THE STAR 
SPANGLED BANNER.” The “Banner” is a 40 
column, 8-page, LEDGER size paper, overflowing with 
Wit, Humor, Fun, Poetry, Sketches, Exposures of 
Swindling, &e., &e.; ; 8 years established. You can 
secure asplendid new Engraving, “The Pioneers of 
America, a my Fay the Paper till 1872 for only 

75 cts. cimen for a stamp. Address “STA 

SPANGLI D BANNER, ” Hinsdale, N.H. 45—lw 





Mercantile Savings Institution, 


No. 48 Summer 8St., cor. of Arch, Boston. 


{ SIX PER CENT. 


Per annum interest will be paid by this Institution. 


From this date on all DEPosITs which remain in Bank six 
— next prior tothesemi-annual dividend days, and 
five per cent. on all other deposits foreach and every full 
intervening calendar month they have remained in bank 
prior to the semi-annual dividends. This is the only 
avings Bank in the State that pays interest on the ce- 
osits for each and every month they remain in bank. 
he Institution has a guarantee fund of $200, “yh - on 
= day of October a surplus exceeding $75,000. 
2w 





“Choice, Charming, Cheap.” 
THE NURSERY! 


**Best of all the Magazines for Children.” 





“Exquisitely illustrated.”—Beautifully printed.’— 
“ Admirably edited.” 

Such is the testimony of leadiug critical journals. 
Tue NuRSERY will enter on its fifth year, Jaruary, 
1871. It has attained its present large circulation by 
sheer merit, ana by attractions the most genuine, 
appreciated by both young and old. In its peculiar 
lineit is without a peer. We shall spare no expense 
in keeping up its high character, and making it, if 
possible, more and more attractive. 

Ue Subscribe NOW and get the last two numbers 
of 1870 FREE. 

Terms, $150 a year in advance; 15 cents a single 
number. A liberal discount to clubs. Premiums 
given for new subscribers. A sample number for 


tencents. Address the Publisher, 
JOHN L. SHOREY, 
35—tf No. 86 BRoMFIELD Sr., Boston, Mass. 





Dighton Furnace Company, 
Manufacturers of the Celebrated WEBSTER HOT 
AIR FUBNACE, for heating Churches, Halls, Dwell- 
ings, &c. Stoves, Ranges, Hollow Ware —_ Sinks, 
Weight Iron Pipe, for Steam, Gas and Wate 
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Location admirable. Twentieth Annual Session 
ough preparation for College or Business. 
address LILLE 


Sciss, Hutter, &e. ; 
J. 3. Yost, B. M. Boyer, M. Russell Thayer, &c. 


\ TJANTED AGENTS,— 


outapples or cider. 
and can be made in thirty minutes. 
| sumple, particulars, and to _ employment. 
| G. GET, 





IPSWICH FEMALE SEMINARY. 


Tlie next term of this well-known school will begin 
A few vacancies occur. Exp: nse for the term 
ir from $100. For 


ne Applications should be made early. 





“i 
“THE HILL” INSTITUTE, 
Pottstown, Montgomery County, Pa. 
English, Classical, Scientific’, Artistic and Commercial. 
nor 
For circulars, 
ev. GEO. F.M A. M., Principal. 
Reterences—Rev. Drs. Meigs, chae fler, Mann, Krauth, 
Hons. Judge Ludlow, Leonard Myers, 
5--tt 


One of the finest assortments of Water Color 


Boxes, filled, suitable for Holiday Presents, at A. 
A. WALKER’S, importer of Artists’ materials, 322 
W: ashington St., Boston. 


43—8w 


At 95 per month to 
sell my patent for making Apple Butter with- 
It costs only seven cents a quart, 
Send 10 cents for 
Ps $3 


Shermansdale, -4w 
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Unprecedented Sales! Large Commissions! 


WANTED—AGENTS (male and female) to sell 
Pictures every where, Over 7500 have been retailed by 


one of our agents, at T5e each, in the past two years. 
Address, with stamp, Wuityey & Co., Norwich, Ct. 44-9t 


d0OO 


work which has yet appeared in opposition to the Wo- 
man grist —VtT. 
$150. C. WHITE, Pub’ Py Hanov er, N.H. dw 


Agents (male or female) wanted to sell 
Eece Femina. ‘Decidedly the ablest 
VATCHUMAN. 


movement.’ Price, 


] EADER! Do you want employment at $27 a a 

week, expenses paid? If so, address, with 
LDING, CLARENCE 2 eo. 
Ceresco, Mich. 


50 Cts. to $5 per Evening at Home! 


We are prepared to furnish profitable employment to 
Men and Women at their homes. One person in each lo- 
cality throughout the United States, can engage in this 
busine ssat great wages. We send, FREE, full partic ulars 
anda valuable sample, which will do to commence work 
on. Any person seeing this notice, who wants profitable, 
= — work, should send us ‘their address, without 

dehy. 

42—4w E.C. ALLEN & CO., Augusta, Me. 
al S25 Ox Month, with Stencil and Key- 
aie) heck Dies. Secure Circular and Sam- 

pies _— M. SPeNncgER, Brattleboro’, Vt. 39—6m 











Children Teething rt 


MRS. WINSLOW'S 
SOOTHING SYRUP, 
FOR CHILDREN TEETHING, 


greatly facilitates the process of teething, by softening 
the gums, reducing all inflammation—will allay ALL 
Pain and spasmodic action, and is 


Sure to Regulate the Bowels. 


Depend upon it, mothers, it will give rest to yourselves 
and 


RELIEF AND HEALTH TO YOUR INFANTS, 


We have put up and sold this article nearly thirty 
years, and CAN SAY IN CONFIDENCE AND TRUTH of it 
what we have never been able to say of any other medi- 
cine—NEVER HAS IT FAILED IN A SINGLE INSTANCR PO 
EFFECT A CURK, When timely used. Never did we know 
= instance of dissatisfaction by any one who ased it. 

On the contrary, all are delighted with its operations, 
and speak in terms of commendation of its magical 
effects on medical virtues. We speak in this matter 
“WHAT WE DO KNOW,” after years of experience, 
AND wanes OUR REPUTATION FOR THE FULFILMENT 
OF WHAT WE HERE DECLARE. In almost every instance 
where the infantis suffering from pain and exhaustion, 
relief will be found in fifteen or twenty minutes after the 
syrup is administered. 

Full directions for using will accompany each bottle. 


Be sure to eall for 
‘Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” 


Having the fac-simile of CURTIS & PERKINS" on the 
outside wrapper. All others are base imitations. 





Sold by druggists throughout the world. 25—6m 
TO MOTHERS! 
KNIT UNDERWEAR! 


FROM THE 


NEW BRITAIN KNITTING CO,, 
Established Pioneer in 
1848, | ae | Fine Quality Goods. 
MEN—LADIES—MISSES—BOYS. 
ALL ages!-ALL sizes!—ALL seasons! 
te Try “CHILD’S NIGHT GOWN,” % 
“UNION DRESS,” a CuEap and Sure covering 
for either night or day. Ask for our Goods. 
For sale by Hosiery Retailers generally. 
__39—2meow 


NOVELTY | 


The BE +4 woetmey GIFT for a 

is a NOVELTY JOB 

"PRESS—the best and 

JOB cheapest et. ever made, with which 

» Do Your Own PRINTING, and sec 

PRESS! ! ae to none for the use of General Job 

Printers, They are most admirably 

adapted for Business Printing, for Church, Sabbath 

School and Society Work, and also for Missionary and 

Education purposes, or for a Village Newspaper or Job 
Office. 


Price of Presses, $15, $30, $32, $50. 


Send for Catalogues, with testimonials and specimens 
of pe and colored printing, done on the press, to 
0. WOODS, manufacturer, 351 ——_ Street, 
ica Mass. ; a ne t1S. C. HURSTON, 16 Colle On 
Place, New Yor' KELLY ety yt & an Dwid, 9 
Market S8t., Philadel hia, Pa. ELLO 
West Van Buren St., ‘hicago, Ti. 


a ag 








25 A DAY! 40 articles for Agents. Samples 
O free. H. B. Suaw, Alfred, Me.  38—dm 











TERMS: 
The Sunscrivrion Price of the Compranton is 
$1 50, if paid in advance. 
1 75 if net paid in advance. 
PAPERS DELIVERED BY CARRIER. 
$1 75, if paid in advance. 
2 OO if not paid in advance. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during the 
year. 

THE COMPANION is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is reecived by the Publishers for its diseontin- 
tance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money orders, Bank-checks, or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money in a registered letter. All 
post-masters are required to register letters whenever 
requosted to do so. 





The date against your name on the margin of your paper, | 
shows to What time your subscription is paid. 

DISCONTINUANCES,— Remember that the Publishers | 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped, All arrearages must be paid. 
The courts have decided that all subseribers to newspa- 
held responsible until arrearages are paid, | 
and their papers are ordered to be discoutinued. 
Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
paper is sent Your name cannot be found on our 
bouks unless this is done. 

Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 
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| 
For the Companion. | 
MATCH-MAKING. 

New England boys, and a good many of the 
girls, know very well what tingling fingers | 
build the winter fires, and how outraged they 
are if the match, which is to bring heat and 
comfort, fails to light when first struck. Fan- 
ey their feelings, then, if suddenly put back for- | 
ty vears, and forced to depend on flint and steel, | 
unless some stray coals remain from the last.) 
night’s fire. Yet their fathers and mothers were 
in this plight, and it is really only about twen- | 
ty years, that we have had matches in abun- 
dance. 

Not till 1825 did the first box of ‘‘Lucifers’ 
find its way to the then little city of New York, 
and many of the sober Dutch people declined to 
use them, thinking they were near relations to 
the fire and brimstone, that no one cared to} 
think about, much less see in daily use | 

Few could afford to buy the matches first of- | 
fered for sale, for the boxes cost half a dollar 
each, as high a price then as four times the 
amount would be in the present. Each match 
was made by hand, and tipped with the myste- 
rious preparation, the composition of which was 
long a seeret, defying discovery even by the most 





persevering Yankee. 

But no secret can remain hidden when a gen- 
uine Yankee wills otherwise; and by 1834 a 
match factory had been built, and their manu- | 
facture begun. There was small demand for | 
them, however, and the originator was very | 
nearly discouraged, when a very little thing | 
turned the scale, and made the “Loco-focos,”’ as | 
they were called, in demand through the whole 
country. 





Then, as now, politicians fought one another | 
furiously, and the Democratic party had divid- | 
ed on some question, the result being a series of 
meetings in one of the city halls. Here, one 
evening, a speech full of invective against the 
“disturbers” was going on, when some of these 
same disturbers present in the hall, and indig- 
nant at the various accusations made against 
tem, turned off the gas, leaving the room in 
darkness. 

Fortunately for the future of matches, one of 
the speakers had a box in his pocket 


The gas 
was lighted, the speaking went on, and many | 
thanks were given to the little Loco-foco. The 
Whig party at once gave this name to the other 
side. Songs were written and sung, for and 
against them, and everybody bought Loco-focos, 
first as an experiment, and at last as a necessity. 

To-day, if statistics tell the truth, five million 
dollars are spent in these United States for 
matches alone, one hundred and fifteen thou- 
sand boxes per day, being used in New York, 
where is also the largest factory, and the gov- 
ernment income in that city, from the sale of | 
the stamps you see on each box, is ever four 
thousand dollars a day. 


To begia with the sticks, and where they come | young children. 





| der. 


|} and are then turned, so that each end is thor- 


THE 


YOUTH'S 


|from. Not from our own pine woods, as you | pickin’ time, de year before freedom struck the 
; would suppose, but almost entirely from the | 


Ottawa region in Canada. The reason of this 
is, that the cost of preparing them there is much | 
less than it could be here, and the duty also be- | 
ing low, it pays to import them. | 
Only two sorts of matches are now generally 
made,—the “Parlor” and the common sulphur | 
match. The former is tipped with a mixture of | 
chloride of potash, sulphuret of antimony, phos- | 
phorus, glue and crocus metalorum; the sul- | 
phur match, with sulphur, Paris white, glue and | 
coloring matter. For the proportions of these 
mixtures you must look in the encyclopedia. | 
Great care must be taken in blending them, 
because if there is an excess of any ingredient, 
the mixture becomes as dangerous as gunpow- 


The wooden strips on which it is put are the 
length of two matches, and the thickness of one. 
These are put into a machine like a hay-cutter, 
and “fed” out into a hopper at the end. Pass- 
ing from this on narrow bands of cloth, they are 
taken up atthe other end into great rolls as 
large as a cheese. 

From here they pass into another room, 
where is an iron table, heated by a furnace be- 
low. On this table they stand a few seconds, 


oughly heated, when they are taken at once in- 
to the “dipping-room.” 

Here are round trays filled with just the right 
depth of the mixture, and each end of our 
“cheese” is dipped init. From here, it passes 
to the cutting machine,®{nd as layer after layer 
unwinds, and runs through, it is divided by a 
fine saw, each match passing into a tray below. 
As the trays fill, they are carried into the “box- 
ing-room,” and here you would open your eyes 
to see how the fingers of the women and girls 
fly, as they work. 

Of the common sulphur match, put up in 
brown paper boxes, some girls can fill from 
three to four thousand boxes daily. In another 
room, the paper for these boxes is prepared, and 
given out to women and girls in the neighbor- 
hood, who cut, paste and label them, at so much 
a gross, making excellent wages. 

Last, comes the “stamping-room,” where the 
boxes are laid in shallow trays, divided into 
equal compartments, and each tray holding a 
The stamps are then put on, and the 
trays are examined by the foreman, who, from 
long practice, sees at once, if :t stamp be miss- 
ing. The penalty for selling a box unstamped 
is fifty dollars, so the examination of each tray 
is an important matter. 

The Parlor Matches are put mostly in wooden 
boxes, made in Canada, of Ottawa pine, and are 
always tipped with dark brown. The sulphur 
ends can be made of any color, but are usually 
red, blue and white. 

The New York Match Company gives one cu- 
rious fact, regarding their sale of sulphur 
matches. In the parts of the city inhabited 
mostly by Irish, the dealers can sell only “blue- 
ends,” while the Germans will have nothing to 
do with blue, and buy only “red-ends.” 

Americans use parlor matches mostly, as no 
disagreeable smell rises from them when light- 
ed, and we are a far more fastidious people in 
regard to smells. than German or Irish have ever 
learned to be. HELEN C. WEEKs. 

cinta tanec 
A YANKEE PUMPKIN PIE. 
.A correspondent writes to tne Germantown 
Telegraph : 

It takes 2 Yankee to make a pumpkin pie. As 
I find that they are made so different in these 
parts, I will tell your lady readers how the Yan- 
kees make them: Stew the pumpkin as long as 
possible, until the juice is all dried up; strain 
through a colander, and add milk and cream to 
a proper consistency; sweeten with half sugar 
and half molasses; add a little ginger; eggs are 
useless; flour makes them pasty, and stewing 
them and straining the juice and throwing it 
away, takes off all the sweetest part of the 
pumpkin. 


«ross. 


We think it must be ignorance of the Yankee 
way to make them that has driven this delicious 
viand from its old place of honor on New Eng- 





land tables, and supplanted it with squash. For 
our part we could never see the superiority of 
flavor or grain in any “Hubbard,” or “crook- 
neck,” or “marrow,” or what not, over the old 
golden Thanksgiving pumpkin. 
Take your pale custard out of sight; 
Hang up your squash to dry; 
Who caters for my appetite 
Must fetch the pumpkin pie. 


eee 
KNOW HOW OLD THEY ARE, 

A Southern census taker says, “As for the 
ages of the negroes, that is almost entirely a 
matter of conjecture. So far as my experience 
goes, nineteen out of twenty cannot tell within 
ten years how old they are, nor are their parents 


DON’T 


| more accurate even with regard to their very 


‘John was born jn cotton 





NOV. 10, 1870. 





COMPANION. 





earth;’ ‘Jennie was two months old when 
Massa Charley got wounded in de war;’ ‘Sal 
was born bout de time massa built him new 
vin-house;’ Jim was born in de Christmas week | 
ob de year when frost killed de taters.’ Such | 


| are the data from which to collect the ages of | 


children, while the years of older persons are a 


| matter of more uncertain conjecture.” 


ee es 
GOT THE WRONG WILLIAM. 

Mrs. Partington, and the rich pork-contractor 
who bought “the finest carpet Mr. Brussels ever 
made,” have some relatives in the Middle States, 
it seems: 

A gentleman from New Jersey was taken by 
a friend in Philadelphia, the otherday, to exam- 
ine the place where the Penn treaty tree once 
stood. When they reached the ground, the 
friend pointed to the place, and remarked that 
it was the exact spot where William Penn stood 
when he engaged in the memorable transaction 
which made hit .famous in history. The Jer- 
seyman looked at the place for a long while, | 
and walked around it three or four times slowly, | 
and punched his cane in the ground once or | 
twice, and said, “Hem!” and “Ha!” and “Very | 
interesting, very!” Then he thought for a few | 
moments, ard said, “But where did the son | 





stand when William shot the apple off his 
head?” The friend was so disgusted that he 
hurried off to catch the street car, which was 
due near there at twenty-seven minutes past | 
three. | 
an i 
AN «XPENSIVE BOARDER. 

Randolph, Vt., supports an old she-fox, which 
is known to have taken two hundred and fifty 
turkeys, old and young, twenty goslings, and a 
number of lambs: 


| 

Numerous attempts have been made to cap- | 
ture her, the last of which was upon the Fourth | 
of July last, when the neighborhood turned out 
en masse, With dogs and guns. The hunt was 
in vain; for, although six shots were fired at 
her, she escaped, and is yet busily engaged in 
plying her vocation. 


VENERABLE OWLS. 


The landlord of the Commercial Hotel, Mem- | 
phis, has two owls, which have been in the pos- | 
session of his family for over sixty years. His | 
erandfather got them from an old North Caro- | 
lina Indian, who said they had been in his fam- | 
ilv since he was a child, and long before. They 
are still worth a score of cats, as mousers. 





Such old fellows ought to be worth something. 
Who knows but one of them is the very owl that 
dug “Cock Robin’s” grave? 

-- 
GOT ENOUGH OF IT. 


A young man in Waterbury thought to play 
a joke on his landlady on Sunday by pretending 
to commit suicide. Accordingly, he touched off 
some powder in the upper hall, and fell to the 


floor with his head reaching over the stairs. 


The landlady rushed to the scene with a pail of 
water which she poured over his head, bringing 
him to life very suddenly. He does not think 
much of committing suicide, as a means of 


amusement. 
—_—_—_—_—— 


Tue Boston Transcript vouches for the fol- 
lowing as a boy’s composition: The Horse is 
the Most Useful Animal in the World. So is 
the Cow. Lonce had 13 Ducks and two was 
Drakes and a Skunk killed 1. he Smeldt orful. 
I knew a boy which had 7 chickens, but His 
father would not let him raise Them so he Got 
Mad and so he boared a hole in his mothers 
Wash Tub. I wishI Had a hors, a hors weights 
1000 pounds.” s 


DanGEROUS StuFrF.—The other day a little 
shaver was expatiating on the injurious effects 
of tobacco. Said he: 

“The oil of tobacco is so poisonous that a sin- 
gle drop of it on the end of a dog’s tail will kill 
a man in a minute.” 

The boy had got things slightly mixed. 


A GENTLEMAN asked a little girl what it was 
that made a person feel so when another tickled 
him. “I suppose it’s the laugh creeping over 
him,” was the instant reply. 





PIANO FORTES 
From $50 to $275. Cheapest place in Boston 
to buy. Every Piano in good order and warranted. 


21 -6meow WM. C. HILL, 21 La Grange St., Boston. 


Home Again. 


Thousands who have been away, 
For the summer to remain, 
Now the season's passed away, 
—— are at their “home again."’ 
Some have had a pleasant time, 
Free from sickness and from pain, 
Reading pleasing prose or rhyme, 
Who are new at “home again. 
Many of the Boys need “CLotHEs”’— 
Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat, and Shoes for each, 
Which they ean buy at GkrorGe FEexno's, 
Corner of Washington Street and Beach. 
DESIRABLE AND SEASONABLE CARPETS.— Parties fur- 
nishing houses with Carpets are invited to visit the 
warchouse of Joun J. PEASLEY & Co., 47 Washingion 
Street, in relati n to Carpets, Oil Cloths, &c. The Kid- 
derflnsters are worth examining, and for sitting rooms 
and chambers are unequalled. Thelr Brussels and ‘In 
estries are offered at very low rates,—these gods are 
among the most desirable and most economical that can 
be used. Their English Feltings are likewis» something 
that should be inspected—just the article to cover Car- 
etstosavethem. Ther their stock of Oil Cloths (Oi) 
Cloths being made a specialty), Stair and Entry Carpets, 
Door Mats, Oil Cloth Rugs, &c., is exceedingly large and 
excellent. Those who want g $ that are up to the 
standard test, and at the smallest advance on cost, wil] 
go to this establishment, No. 47 Washington St. 45-—3w 





WAS CURED of Deafness and Catarrh by a 
simple somegy, and will send the receipt free. 
+45 2weop Mrs. M. C. LEGGETT, Hoboken,N. J. 


INSTALLMENTS. % s 
e. 


tw 
$5. remem 

REMOVAL! 

SEWING MACHINES, 
ENGLEY & RICE, 

(The OLDEST HOUSE in the business in Boston) 


We have removed from 130 Tremont Street, to the new 
and spacious rooms 


323 WASHINGTON ST., cor. WEST, 


Where we shall sell all the first-class SEWING 
MACHINES on more favorable terms than any Com- 
pany in New England, FOR CASH. 

Cash by $5 monthly installments, or may be paid 
for in work. Ladies desiring to buy a Machine on ayy 
aa will find it to their advantage to call before purchas- 

ng. *45—l3w 





THEA NECTAR 
; IS A PURE 
BLACK TEA! 
WITH THE 


GREEN TEA FLAVOR. 


Warranted to suit all Tastes. 45—8w 





$75 to $250 per month, every where, male 
gw and female, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROV- 
fF ED COMMON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 
=z CHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, 
taj @uilt, cord, bind, braid and embroider in a most 
cp superior manner, Price, only $15. Fully licensed 
< 2nd warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 for 
any machine that will sew a stronger, more beautiful, 
| or more elastic seam than ours. 1t makes the **Elas- 
© tic Lock Stitch."" Every second stitch can be cut, 
tJ and still the cloth cannot be pulled apart without 
= tearing it. We pay Agents from $75 to $250 per month 
= and expenses, or a commission from which twice 
< that amount can bemade. Address SECOMB & CO., 
> Boston, Mass.; PiTTsBuRGH, Pa.; St. Lovis, Mo., 
or CHICAGO, ILL. 4 low 


ONSTITUTIONAL CATARRH REMEDY. 
CERTAIN CURE FOR WORST CASES OF 
CATARRH and all diseases of the Mucovs Mem- 
branes connected with skin, liver, bladder, kidneys and 
the like. Cures by building up the Constitution. Is the 
result of thirty years’ practice of a leading New Eng- 
land physician. While curing Catarrh, cures every weak- 
ness of the system, in back, loins, lungs, or wherever 
there is any. 





' ’ 
Testimonials. 

A Cough of Twenty-Five Years’ Standing Cured.— 
Catarrh, with Droppings in the Throat, causing 
Feelings of Strangling, Cured,— Dizziness, Pains 
in Side, and Weakness of Kidneys immediately re- 
lieved,— System seemingly made over new by use of 
One Bottle. 

So says Capt. Joseph George, of Manchester, N. H., in 
along certiticate, dated April 26, 1870. Ex-Gov. Smyth, 
Ex-Member of Congress Morri on, and Geo. W. Riddle 
testify that they know Capt. George to be an honest, 
square man, whose word they belicve. 

Weakness of Kidneys and Pains in Side and Back 
of Twenty Years’ ——e cured in Two Weeks 
by Less than a Bottle,—A Catarrh Cough, so bad 
as to prevent sleep nights, unless Catarrh Snuff was 
perpetually used, cured with one Bottle. 

A highly P dand infi jal citizen of New Bos- 
ton, N. H., testifies to the above. 

John S. Hayes, formerly teacher of the North Gram- 
mar School, Manchester, N. H., and now at Newton, 
Mass., says it did for him what it was recommended to do. 
Sore Throat, Headache, Catarrh cured by Constitu- 

tional Catarrh Remedy. 

A. L. Chesley, 46 Hanover St., Manchester, N. H., says 
so, undera statement of March 28, 1870. 

Cured of Catarrh, Hacking Cough, Pains in the Back 
and Kidneys, and Lame Shoulders. 

Rufus Merrill, a well-known elderly gentleman of this 
city, testifies to the above. 

Ye might give certificates by the thousands of the 
same import, but they take’ up too much space. The 
originals are in possession of the proprict rs. 

At this writing, August 20, 1870, it has been less than 
eight months before the public, and the sale hus been 
enormous for a new article. Wherever a dozen goes 
many more soon follow. 1t recommends itself—oue bot- 


tle often selling a gross. 

Price, One Dollar per bottle. Sold by all leading Drug- 
gists. Send for Circulars. 

General Agents: Weeks & Potter, Geo. C. Goodwin & 
Co., Burr & Pe ry, Borton; John F. Henry, 8 College 
Place, New York, Gen'l Agent for Middle and Western 








A FINE LOT OF 
Decalcomanie Pictures, 
With full instructions for the art, will be sent to any ad- 
dress by mail, on receipt of 50 cents. L. R. SPRINGER, 

351 Washington St., Boston. 43—6weop 












Great Success! 
American Sunday School Worker. 


A Monthly, for Parents, Teachers and Scholars. 
$150 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
Sixty Scholars’ Lesson papers free to all clubs of 10. 
(ar Send postage stamp for specimen copy and 
list of Lessons for 1871, to the Publisher, 
48—3eow J. W. McIntyre, Sr. Louis, Mo. 





CAPILANIA—For imparting to any Hair, the 
color of which may not be desirable, any shade required, 
from a delicate brown toa deep black. It is easy of ap- 
eee. consisting of one preparation only, and the 
air mo no soaping or washin her before or after 
its application. BURR & PERRY, General Agents, 26 
Tremont Street. 4l—4weop 


C. H. Simonps, PRINTER, 50 BROMFIELD Sr. 











, N. H., Prop 


THE WESTERN WORLD, 
Best Story Paper in the Universe. Sold 
every where. 6 cents, $3 a year. A $5 Prize to evcry 
Subsernber. Send two stamps for specimen oraz: p 
dress JAMES R. ELLIOTT, Boston. ass. 43-—4w 


$500 REWARD. 
Fora case of Catarrh that Demeritt’s North American 
Catarrh Remedy cannot cure. Price per package, $1 25 


States. 
yelTTLEFIELD & HAYES, Druggists and a 
h . Pronri aw 








(two bottles). Forsale by all dru ts. 

CAR THERS & D. ERITT, 
120 Hanover Street, Boston. Send for circular and home 
testimonials. 42-—6m 





$60 A WEEK ae agents in a new business. 
Address Saco Novelty Co., Saco, Me. *40-ly 





W. B. | Fire Insurance Agent, 
| 40 State Street, 
SEARS, | *35—lyeow ‘hl  BOSTOS. 


GENTS WANTED—{3$ a Month)—by. the 
A American Knitting Machine Co. Bos- 
TON, MASS., or ST. LOUIS, MO. om 
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